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RICHARD MULCASTER, AN ELIZA- 
BETHAN PHILOLOGIST. 


DurING the sixteenth century the English 
language had no place in the curriculum of 
the schools. The schoolmasters contented| 
themselves with giving primary instruction in) 
English reading, and at once passed to the 
traditional classic language as a medium for 
scholastic attainments, leaving it to the poet, 
the playwright,and the theologian to ‘‘amend”’ 
the “‘ base’ tongue. The statesman and the| 
merchant may have looked with scorn on the) 
useless baggage of Latin and Greek, but it) 
never occurred to them that they could sub- 
stitute English for the dead languages ; and, 
indeed, of what value would it have been 
to them beyond the confines of their little 
island? They turned their attention to French, 
Spanish, and Italian as profitable studies in 
their intercourse with strangers. 

There were but few men who dared to 
think of their mother tongue as fit for literary 
purposes, and none who were bold enough to 
hold learned discourse in English. Nor did 
this prejudice entirely disappear in the seven- 
teenth century, and as late as 1650 Freckno, 
a distinguished traveler, spoke with contempt 
of English. After surveying the extent of the 
principal continental languages, and enumer- 
ating the countries in which each had served 
him, he concludes his remarks by saying that 
Latin and English had served him only ‘‘to 
stop holes with.’”’ 

It cannot surprise us, then, that not a book 
was written to establish rules of grammar in 
the everchanging language, or to decide what 
flotsam of newly coined words was to be 
saved and fixed in the language that. was 
being ‘‘amended.”’ On the slightest provoca- 
tion, foreign words without any change of their 
strange garbs were incorporated,though native 
terms could have easily been found. 

When at last in 1623 Cockeram’s dictionary, 
quite appropriately surnamed “‘ an interpreter 
of hard English words,’’ appeared, the dram- 
atist John Ford was glad that 





“*Gallants therefore skip no more from hence 
To Italie, France, Spaine, and with expence 
Waste time and faire estates, to learne new fashions 
Of complementall phrases, smooth temptations 
To glorious beggary; Here let them hand 
This Booke; here studie, read, and understand ; 
Then shall they find varietie at home, 
As curious as at Paris, or at Rome;” 
while John Day said of Cockeram: 


“*A rude pile 
Of barbarous sillables into a stile, E 
Gentle and smooth thou hast reduc’t : pure gold 
Thou hast extracted out of worthlesse mold.” 

All linguistic activity of England in the six- 
teenth century was directed towards the foreign 
languages, French receiving the lion’s share 
of attention. In 1530 Palsgrave wrote his 
large ‘‘Leclarcissement de la langue fran- 
coyse;’”’ in 1572 Higgins added a French 
column to Huloet’s English-Latin dictionary, 
and this creditable performance was super- 
seded in Shakespeare’s lifetime by Cotgrave’s 
great dictionary. The Spanish found its ex- 
pounders in Rich. Percivall, who wrote a short 
dictionary and grammar in 1591,and in Minsheu, 
who enlarged them considerably and added 
dialogues in 1599. The works of this accom- 
plished linguist are wonders of learning, and 
outstrip all similar publications of his time. 
Thomas Williams brought out a dictionary for 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, and an Italian 
grammar in 1550, and Florio made the study 
of Italian popular by his dictionary of 1597, 
which, in its second edition of 1611, far sur- 
passed any other Italian dictionary both for its 
completeness and its phonetic notation. 

Even the Welsh language had found its 
scholar and philologist, but when we turn to 
English we find nothing that could distantly 
be compared with these works. Whatever 
little effort was put forth towards improving 
the language, centered about spelling reforms. 
The learned were prompted to it not by any 
scientific investigations of phonetics, but by a 
feeling of shame that their rude language 
should be so different from the apparently 
simple tongues of the continent. They based 
the changes which they proposed on no phil- 
osophical inductions or historical studies, and 
their abortive systems made no impression on 
their contemporaries. Their methods bear 
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a striking resemblance to modern phonetic 
spellings which, like their venerable prede- 
cessors, will remain only to adorn the pages 
of worm-eaten books. 

Beyond spelling, English philology did not 
move. There was but one man in all those! 
days of apathy for the mother-tongue who 
loved its past, did not despair of the present, 
and predicted for it a glorious future, a man 
who indicated the road on which it must travel 
towards its destiny, and who himself took the 
initiative in improving it. That man was 
Richard Mulcaster. His contemporaries did 
not appreciate him ; the men of the succeed- 
ing centuries have entirely forgotten him. It 
is the purpose of this paper to save him from 
oblivion and to indicate his high deserts in 
English philology. 

- Nearly all we know of Mulcaster is given in 
Stowe’s Survey of London: 


‘*Richard Mulcaster M. A. of a good family 
in Carlisle in Cumberland. He was also bred 
in Eaton School and chosen thence to King’s 
College in Cambridge; thence elected stu- 
dent of Christ’s Church, Oxon; anno 1555. 
He seems to have been the first Master of 
Merchant Taylors School, in the Parish of St. 
Laurence Pountney, London. For he was 
chosen hither, anno 1561, where after he had 
spent five and twenty years, he became Mas- 
ter of St. Paul’s School. For the use of this 
school he wrote a catechism in Latin, in Hex- 
ameter and Pentameter verses. He also pub- 
lished two books in English, while he was 
Master of Merchant Taylors School, about the 
instruction of children in 4to. The former he 
presumed to dedicate to the queen, because it 
pretended a common good: for in it he laid 
down Positions for the training up of children 
in learning and health. The latter which he 
called the Elementarie, teaching the right 
writing of English, he dedicated to the Earl of 
Leicester.”’ 

‘He was a man of great account in those 
times, and for his knowledge in the Oriental 
languages was valued by that great English 
Rabbi Hugh Broughton. He had the honour 
to be Master to Bishop Andrews, while he 
governed Merchant Taylors School. He died 
Parson of Stanford-Rivers in Essex (in 1611), 
whither he retired two or three years before 
his death.”’ 


A few more scanty details of his life may be 
gleaned from the appendix to the reprint of 
his ‘* Positions,’’ by R. H. Quick (Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1888), where also an estimate of 
Mulcaster’s activity as a teacher will be found. 





His sound system of education included music, 
drawing and playing, and he demanded that 
as much care should be exercised on the 
physical development of children as on their 
studies; accordingly, the mental training of 
bodily weak boys was to begin much later than 
that of entirely healthy ones. Girls were to 
receive a high degree of scholastic education, 
including foreign tongues and ‘‘some’”’ rhetoric 
and logic. Aboveall, a thorough elementary 
instruction must precede the higher studies, 
and the Universities ought to become semina- 
ries of thorough grammar teachers. 

In all these views, the wisdom of which we 
of the end of the nineteenth century are be- 
ginning to appreciate, Mulcaster was beyond 
his age. Our public schools have lately in- 
troduced music and drawing into their curric- 
ulum, but gymnastics still begs for admission 
in most schools; our girls receive all the at- 
tention that Mulcaster prescribed for them,and 
some of the Universities have created chairs 
of Pedagogics. 

Such were his practical ideas about educa- 
tion, and many young men must have been 
benefited by them during the half century in 
which he exercised his art of teaching. But 
greater yet, though silent and unacknowl- 
edged, was his influence on the development 
of the English language and its introduction 
in the schools and among the learned. This 
he accomplished by his work entitled, 7ve 
Jjirst Part of the Elementarie which entreateth 
chefelie of the right writing of our English 
tung, set furth by Richard Mulcaster, fin- 
printed at London by Thomas Vautroullier 
dwelling in the blak-friers by Lud-gate, 1582. 

This was the first attempt in the sixteenth 
century at writing a philosophical treatise in 
English, and it needed courage to make the 
innovation, 

‘for som be of opinion, that we should neither 
write of anie philosophicall argument, nor 
I gmc of anie slight argument in our 

nglish tung, bycause the vntearned vnder- 
stand it not, the learned esteme it not, as a 
thing of difficultie to the one, and no delite to 
the other.”’ 

He was led to write it, he tells us, from his- 
torical considerations. The Latin tongue had 
grown from a rustic speech of circumscribed 
limits to embrace all sciences and arts; it was 
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first planted in England by force of conquest, 
and the use of it for matters of learning con- 
tinued, though the conquest had expired ; 
‘** There be two speciall considerations, which 
kepe the Latin, and other learned tungs, tho 
chefelie the Latin, in great countenance among 
vs, the one thereof is the knowledge, which is 
registred in them, the other is the conference, 
which the learned of Europe do commonlie 
vse by them both in speaking and writing. 
Which two considerations being fullie an- 
swered, that we seke them from profit and 
kepe them for that conference, whatsoeuer 
else maie be don in our tung, either to serue 
rivat vses, or the pet tn of our speche, 
do not se but it maie well be admitted, euen 
tho in the end it displaced the Latin, as the 
Latin did others, and furnished itself by the 
Latin learning. For is it not indede a mar- 
vellous bondage, to becom servants to one 
tung for learning sake, the most of our time, 
with losse of most time, whereas we maie 
have the verie sam treasur in our own tung, 
with the gain of most time? our own bearing 
the ioyful title of our own libertie and fredom, 
the Latin tung remembring vs of our thraldom 
and bondage? I love Rome, but London bet- 
ter, I fauor Italie, but England more, I honor 
the Latin, but I worship the English.” 

Never before had such an enthusiasm been 
shown for the English language. 
had pointed out that the English language 
could be used for literary purposes, but Mul- 
caster demanded that it should. He was not 
blind to the imperfections of the language and 
admitted its ‘‘uncouth’’ condition and “lack 
of cunning,’’ but he believed these to be mere 
accidents of the time which could easily be 
overcome. He met all objections that might 
have been urged against him by a series of 
unanswerable argument: 1. the gain of time 
by using the native tongue ‘“ while ye be pil- 
grims to learning by lingring;’’ 2. the lan- 
guage is uncouth because unused ; 3. it can be 
purged and ‘‘fined,’’ even as Latin, or any 
other language, had been; 4. the small com- 
pass of the language which did not stretch 
even over all Britain is no obstacle, and un- 
less it be used, English would disappear; 5. 
rare cunning will come to England if wits 
bend their minds towards the improvement of 
the language, and foreign students will come 
to us for increase of their knowledge; 6. ‘‘our 
religion condemns not anie ornament of tung 
which does serue the truth and presumeth not 
aboue;”’’ 7. the conference of the learned will 
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not cease tho’ Latin be not the medium of 
intercourse; ‘‘the question is not to disgrace 
Latin, but to grace our own.” 

Mulcaster did not stop at ejaculations and 

content himself with the expression of enthus- 
iasm, he proceeded to give practical informa- 
tions in regard to the methods that had to be 
used in order toimprove the English languages 
He was the first to point out the need of a dic- 
tionary : 
‘It were a thing verie praiseworthie m my 
opinion, and no lesse profitable then praise- 
worthie, if som one well learned and as labor- 
ious a man wold gather all the words we vse 
in our English tung, whether naturall or in- 
corporate, out ofall professions, as well learned 
as not, into one dictionarie, and besides the 
right writing, which is incident to the alphabet, 
wold open unto vs therein both their naturall 
force, and their proper vse: that by his honest 
travell we might be able to iudge of our own 
tung, which we have by rote, as we ar of 
others, which we learn by rule. ‘The want 
thereof is the onlie cause why that verie 
manie men, being excellentlie well learned in 
foren speche, can hardlie discern what theie 
have at home, still shooting fair but oft miss- 
ing far, hard censors ouer others, ill executors 
themselues.’’ 


It is hard to believe our eyes when we see 
such advanced statements made in the six- 
teenth century. Neither his contemporaries 
nor the learned of the next century could rise 
to his height, and the succession of lexicogra- 
phers, Bullokar, Blount, Phillips and Coles, 
made only laborious collections of unusual 
words in the language. One hundred and 
forty years passed from the enunciation of the 
right principle of lexicography, before Bailey’s 
dictionary appeared which pretended to give 
all words. But neither Bailey nor Johnson 
has incorporated all of Mulcaster’s injunc- 
tions. It was leftto Webster ‘‘to open vnto vs 
both the naturall force, and the proper use of 
words.’’ Webster bears a striking similarity 
to Mulcaster, of whom he probably knew 
nothing, in more than one respect. 

Mulcaster urged also the necessity of a 
grammar and promised to write one, but so far 
as we know he never published it. It is, how- 
ever, a noteworthy fact that the first grammar 
by Bullokar (not the lexicographer) appeared 
four years after the necessity for one had been 
pointed out by Mulcaster. This ‘‘Brefe Gram- 
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mar ’’ and that of Stockwood were but weak 
performances. Ben Jonson composed a large 
grammar, but it was consumed in the fire of 
his study, and we possess only his lengthy 
notes, or probably parts, of his grammar, 
which were published three years after his 
death, in 1640. From these we confidently 
conclude that even he was indebted to Mul- 
caster, for although we can only conjecture 
this in regard to the grammar proper, his in- 
troduction dealing on the value of letters, on 
accent and spelling, is only a condensation of 
some chapters in the Z/emenfarie. Jonson 
did not scruple to use the same*examples, 
nay, even to copy literally, whole paragraphs. 

And now we come to the main subject 
treated in the E/emenfarie, in which our au- 
thor shows a remarkable appreciation of the 
historical method. 

The orthography of the English language 
had troubled many minds before his time, and 
influential statesmen, such as Cheke and 
Smith, had proposed an entire change of the 
alphabet, so as to make spelling phonetic. 
Others again clung to the customary method 
of writing, which was by no means ina settled 
state but varied from author to author, nay, 
as we all know, was never consistently car- 
ried out in the writings of anyoneman. While 
the latter were swayed by sentiment to hold 
on to the inheritance of their fathers, the 
first were led by their linguistic accomplish- 
ments to perceive the insufficiency of the old 
way and to desire a change. 

Mulcaster, too, acknowledged the imper- 
fection of the writing, but to remedy it he pro- 
ceeded to investigate the expedients used by 
other tongues under similar conditions : 

‘‘In examining the right of our writing, I 
begin at that method, which the learned tungs 
vsed, to find out the like right in their own 
writing, when it was in like question that ours 
now is.”’ 

This he does conscientiously, as the only way 
out of the difficulty, for ‘‘it best besemes a 
scholer to procede by Art in anie recouerie 
from the clawes of ignorance.”’ 

Languages, he says, passed through three 
stages of development as regards their spell- 
ing. At first the spelling was phonetic (‘‘swaie 
of sound’’), then etymological and historical 
considerations (reason and custom) marred 








the original phonetic forms; lastly comes the 
restoration of phonetic spelling ‘‘ by the mean 
of Art,’’ as far as is consistent with the preser- 
vation of the historical continuance of the 
language (reason and custom ioyned with Art). 
Mulcaster proceeds to point out the natural 
decay and change of sounds and the conse- 
quent discord between the spoken sounds and 
their written forms; the confusion which of 
necessity ensued was in a manner settled by a 
‘“‘dictatorlike’’ authority which prescribed a 
certain spelling, but finally Art 
‘“‘toke hirself to som one period in the tung, 


of most and best account, and therefor fittest 
to be made a pattern for others to follow.”’ 


“‘Such a period in the Greke tung was the 
time when Demosthenes liued and that of the 
learned race of the father philosophers; such 
a period in the Latin tung was the time when 
Tullie liued, and those of that age: such a 
period in the English tung I take this to be in 
our daies, for both the pen and the speche.”’ 


We must remember that the proud assertion 
of the classical period of the English language 
was made at atime when Shakespeare was 
but eighteen years old and had not yet en- 
tered the arena of literature, and that the 
future has in every way justified Mulcaster’s 
claims. 

The causes why some devised orthographies 
(‘‘ wherein the parties themselues no dout de- 
serue som praise and thanks to’’) did not and 
could not take place, he found in their break- 
ing entirely with the traditions of the nation, 
and he predicted that no such violent revolu- 
tion would ever be welcomed by a people that 
thought too well of its past. 


‘For a new writing cuming in vnder hand 
and the old charact growing out of knowledge, 
all that evidence in whatsoeuer English kind, 
must nedes com ouer to the new fashion, or be 
subject to the frump, and remain wormeaten 
like an old relik, and so to be red as the Ro- 
main religion, written vnder Numa Pompilius 
was by them of Tullies time, when everie 
word was so uncouth and strange as if it had 
com from som other world then where it was 

enned..... But this amendment of theirs 
is to far fet, and without the help thereof we 
vnderstand our print and pen, our euidence 
and other writing in what Kinde soeuer. And 
tho we grant som imperfection, as in a tung 
not yet rakt from her trubled lees, yet we do 
not confesse that it is to be perfited either by 
altering the form, or by encreasing the number 
of our acquainted letters, but onelie by obseru- 
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ing where the tung by hirself and hir ordinarie 
custom doth yeild to the fining, as the old, and 
therefor the best, method doth lead vs.”’ 

In along and complete argument he reas- 
serts the reign of custom, and points out how 
any spelling reform can succeed only if it bear 
in mind the imperative demands of custom. 
According to him 
‘* the right writing of our English therefor is a 
certain reasonable course, to direct the pen by 
such rules as ar most conformable, to the pro- 


prietie of sound, the consideration of reason, 
and the smoothing of cuséom ioyntiie.”’ 


I shall here indicate some of the reforms he 
proposed. It will be readily seen that many 
of these were independently hit upon by Web- 
ster, and now form the distinctive features of 
American spelling. Such are the ending or 
in favor, honor, labor, the suffix er for re in 
center, the single ¢in perfiting. Capital let- 
ters are to begin sentences, proper names and 
Roman numerals; this rule,so common to-day, 
was not observed by any one in the next cen- 
tury, and makes a page of Mulcaster’s book 
look more like one but lately printed. Asa 
rule, final ¢ indicates a long preceding syllable; 
final y is long asin deny, cry; te is short, hence 
the writing manie, onelie, but before the end- 
ing ing, y must be written as in denying, carry- 
ing. Consonants are to be doubled only when 
they belong to two syllables, hence pu/ and 
putting, except in case of final ss and /. F 
is to be substituted for the needless pA; a// is 
to be written with one 7 before consonants, 
as in albeit, almost. Words accepted from 
abroad are to be spelled in their foreign way, 
unless they be entirely enfranchised, when 
they ought to be modeled on the English 
fashion. 

There are many more changes introduced 
by him but I cannot dwell on them here, and 
many more which Mulcaster thought might be 
introduced by the judicious. 


‘Thus much have I don for the right writing 
of our English tung, desiring my cuntriemen 
to think well of my labor and themselues to 
travell in furnishing out the rest which I can 
not deal with, if theie like of that which I 
have hirherto don, if not I wold be glad to be 
directed myself by som president of another 
which shall taste of iudgement.”’ 


How does it happen that this precursor of 


English philology, this master mind and re- 
former has been so entirely forgotten, that 
English literatures do not record his name, and 
works on English philology do not mention 
him? Mr. Quick thinks that the reason lies in 


| the obscurity of his style, but this I cannot 








_ admit, for while his diction is by no means 


easy and flowing, it is perfectly clear and con- 
sistent. Nor can I agree with Mr. Quick that 
Mulcaster’s pedantry and hardness of expres- 
sion served Shakespeare as an excuse for 
portraying him as Holofernes in Love's Labour 
Lost. Mulcaster was easily forgotten and over- 
looked because he was too advanced for his 
age. His contempurary and successor as 
Master of St. Paul’s School, Gill, did not 
learn much from him as regards philological 
methods, and returned in his Logonomia to 
the phonetic notation of Cheke, Smith, Hart 
and Bullokar. Guill could not grasp Mulcas- 
ter’s ideas, and he thought that Mulcaster had 
wasted too much time and good paper in de- 
fending custom. 

But with all that Mulcaster’s influence must 
have made itself felt. We know that Bishop 
Andrews and the poet Spenser, had been his 
pupils, that he was on a footing of friendship 
with Sidney, and we have seen that Ben Jon- 
son had profited by his method. How many 
more were under obligations, directly or in- 
directly, to this Elizabethan philologist we 
cannot now tell. Perhaps a close scrutiny of 
the grammars and dictionaries and English 
scientific tracts that appeared subsequently to 
the publication of the ‘* Elementarie,” will 
disclose to us their indebtness to their distin- 
guished advocate. 

Shakespeare was barely noticed by his con- 
temporaries, but the following centuries have 
established his fame. Mulcaster, who in a 
less grateful way had directed the minds of the 
young and imbued them with a love for the 
English language as no one before him or after 
him, who has shown the right way to improve 
the native tongue and to keep it within well 
defined bounds, Mulcaster, who had dared 
face the scorn of the learned and the sneer of 
the unlearned, who had done for the language 
what literature and theology would never have 
accomplished without the aid of the schools, 
is not known today. 
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His importance as a teacher has been 
pointed out by Mr. Quick. It is now time to 
open for him the gates of the histories of lan- 
guage and literature and to enthrone him high 
in the palace of English learning. 

LEO WIENER. 
Harvard University. 





NOTES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE 
FRENCH VERB IN WRITERS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


AvmostT all French verbs were at first indiffer- 
ently used as intransitives, transitives and re- 
flexives. Dr. E. Etienne in his Zssai de 
Grammaire del Ancien Frangais quotes, on 
page 223, thirty-two such verbs without ex- 
hausting the list, and likewise, on page 222, 
forty-two reflexive verbs which have ceased to 
be so construed. The former class alone are 
supported by quotations from old texts. Only 
later in the evolution of the language did the 
one or the other of these several uses prevail 
to the exclusion of the others. Vaugelas (i, 
104, 105: quoted further on in full), Patru, 
Thomas Corneille,and the Academy, endeavor 
to react against this tendency, and formulate 
rules. It is interesting to observe in writers of 
the seventeenth century how far they continue 
to yield to old usage in spite of the logic of 
grammarians. 
A demonstration of this is attempted under 
the following heads: 
1. Intransitive verbs used as transitives with 
a causativé meaning. 
2. Intransitive verbs used as transitives 
without a causative meaning. 
3. Transitive verbs used as intransitives. 
4. Intransitive verbs with a pronominal form. 
5. Intransitive verbs with a reflexive mean- 
ing. 

6. Reflexive verbs with a passive meaning. 
I. INTRANSITIVE VERBS USED AS TRANSI- 
TIVE VERBS WITH A CAUSATIVE 
MEANING. 


CESSER.—‘‘ Vous avez cessé vos désordres, 
mais vous ne les avez pas expiés’”’ (Massillon, 


1 The classification and general treatment are those pre- 
sented by Dr. Ferdinand Brunot in his lectures on Historical 
Grammar at the Sorbonne. 








Petit Caréme). Vaugelas notes (i, 404) that 
the verb cesser is becoming transitive, and 
adds: ‘‘ Nos bons auteurs en sont pleins.’’ 

CROITRE.—Vaugelas (i, 436), ‘‘Ce verbe est 
neutre et non actif.’”? Chifflet (iii), Patru and 
the Academy hold the same opinion. Still all 
writers use it transitively ; Corneille (Cid ii, 8), 
‘*croitre mes malheurs ;’’ Racine (Zsther 946), 
“‘croitre son audace:"’ (Bajaze? ii, 3) ‘‘crot- 
tre nos miséres.’’ 

CROULER.—Ruled out by Malherbe in, 
‘*crouler les fondements.’’ Still La Fontaine 
says: ‘‘Jupin croulant la terre les abima sous 
des rochers affreux”’ (Ballade au Roi, Poés. 
Div. \ii), and du Vair (ed. 1625, in fol., p. 
346): ‘‘combien y a-t-il de villes qui ont été 
croulées.”’ 

DERIVER.—Vaugelas (ii, 385) says it is in- 
transitive, it is nevertheless found with the 
meaning of faire dériver, ‘to run adrift.’ 

EcLtore.—'‘Ce n’est pas a dire que la na- 
ture ne soit capable d’éclore ces accidents ”’ 
(Malherbe ii, 83). 

GERMER.—‘‘C’est une semence illustre, vive 
et forte, qui des nouveaux martyrs germe une 
ample moisson’’ (Corn., Hymen xii, ix, 695). 
‘Que la terre s’ouvre et qu’elle germe le 
sauveur’’ (Bibl. de Sacy, /saie xi, v, 8). 

PASSER POUR=FAIRE PASSER POUR.—“ I] 
passe pour tyran quiconque s’y fait maitre”’ 
(Corn., Cinna 485; Rodogune 1747). 

PENCHER.—Criticised by Vaugelas (ii, 444). 
‘**Non qu’une folle ardeur de son cété me 
penche’’ (Corn., Cid v, 4). ‘‘Pour sentir notre 
liberté, il faut faire l’épreuve dans les choses 
oi rien ne nous penche’’ (Bossuet, Libre ar- 
bitre, p. 2). 

PROSPERER.—Criticised by Vaugelas (ii, 391), 
in frequent use with a causative meaning. 
‘Nous prions le Créateur qu’il vous veuille 
bienheurer et prospérer vos bonnes et saintes 
entreprises ’’ (Villeroy, M/ém. t. i., p. 293). 

TomBER.—Rejected by Malherbe, and later 
by Vaugelas (ii, 397). 

SortTir.—Already criticised by Béroalde de 
Verville and, perhaps, by Etienne Pasquier, 
and again by Vaugelas, Patru, Thomas Cor- 
neille, the Academy confirming the judgment. 
It isstill found, however: ‘‘L’ennemi d’autre 
part, superbe d’équipage, sort l’enclos de la 
ville’ (Rotrou iii, 967: Les Sosies i, 3). 
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II. INTRANSITIVE VERBS USED AS TRANSI- 
TIVES WITHOUT A CAUSATIVE 
MEANING. 


In this class are found:—1. Verbs that are 
transitive in Latin and in Old French, but that 
become intransitive at this period. 2. Verbs 
intransitive in Old French that become transi- 
tive at this period. ; 

Theory of the changes. There arein French 
very few neuter verbs, unless they be abstract 
verbs such as exister, ¢tre; hence the term 
neuter will be set aside in the present study. 
Dormir, for example, is not neuter, it is in- 
transitive. What then is a transitive verb, 
and what an intransitive? Grammarians say 
that the first is construed with a direct object, 
the last with an indirect object; or, without 
any object at all. However, both are active 
(cf. English), only the action expressed by the 
intransitive verb is confined to the agent, 
while that expressed by the transitive passes 
over to a particular object. Thus, dormir is 
an intransitive verb, da¢fre a transitive: ‘‘J’ai 
dormi, il m’a battu.’’ It little matters whether 
a transitive verb be construed with an added 
preposition or not (cf. the English ‘the man 
laughs at the boy,” “‘he talks of himself’’). 
This syntactic distinction is not a logical one, 
for the verb having an object is necessarily 
transitive. Between a verb witha direct ob- 
ject and one with a so-called indirect object, 
there is no intrinsic difference, but merely a 
syntactic one. Thus, ‘‘croire quelqu’un”’ and 
‘‘croire & quelquechose’’ show no radical 
difference in the use of the verb croire, which 
is transitive in both cases. Likewise, ‘‘échap- 
per quelqu’un,”’ and “échapper a quelqu’un ;”’ 
“insulter quelqu’un” and ‘‘insulter 4 quel- 
qu’un.”” Even in certain cases a verb con- 
strued with de may be transitive, for example: 
“‘profiter de quelquechose,” and “profiter a 
quelquechose ;”’ there is no radical change in 
the nature of the verb. Both are transitive. 
A difference must,therefore, be drawn between: 

1. Verbs which were not then construed as 
now. Writers of that period furnish examples 
of verbs governing different objects, indirect 
instead of direct and vice versa. 

2. Verbs that express an action which is 
confined to the agents nevertheless take an 
object, and conversely. This calls for an ex- 
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amination by enumeration. There are but 
very few verbs whose action does not pass 
over to an object. For example, the verb 
souffrir. It would seem that its action termi- 
nates in the agent, hence that the verb is in- 
transitive. Still we find it with an object. 
‘Les qualités excessives nous sont ennemies ; 
nous ne les sentons pas, nous les souffrons ”’ 
(Pascal, Pensées i, 1, ed. Havet). There is 
undoubtedly a wide difference between “en 
souffrir”’ and ‘‘les souffrir’’ (‘to suffer from.’ 
or, ‘by reason of;’ and ‘to endure,’ ‘ bear’). 
Some verbs do not yield tothis change. Such 
is danguir. And yet, if the meaning of ‘to 
wait impatiently,’ ‘to yearn for,’ ‘to long for,’ 
were to develop, /anguir might become transi- 
tive. People from the South of France say : 
“Je me languis de vous.” Hence why not 
“Je vous languis?”’ Only a single class of 
verbs resist the change; namely, the passive 
verbs with an active form, mourir, pdatir,etc., 
which do not mean ‘faire action de,” but 
‘subir l’action de.’’ Likewise, crou/er, tom- 
ber, étouffer. When these verbs become tran- 
sitive, they necessarily assume a causative 
meaning. 

There are several processes by which the 
change is wrought. 


t. The personal object becoming the more 
important nmiay crowd out the earlier thing- 
object, thus, ‘‘ enseigner quelquechose A quel- 
qu’un”’ becomes “‘ enseigner quelqu’un.”’ 

2. A verb having a general sense may take 
a noun of kindred meaning as its object, to 
particularise its action, such as déborder 
(speaking of a river): ‘‘déborder ses flots;’’ 
financer, “ financer del'argent.”” Cf. English, 
‘the lived a good life,’’ “he died a horrible 
death,”’ ‘‘to sing a song,” ‘‘to do a good 
deed.”’ 

3. When the verb rejects an object, the 
transition is made by means of a derivative, 
really another verb, ‘‘entrer dans=pénétrer, le 
grand froid pénétre la terre,"’ ‘“ pénétrer la 
profonde demeure des morts’’ (Rac., Phddre 
ii, 1). Cf. English, ‘‘to enter into a house,” 
or ‘‘to enter a house.”’ 

4. Sometimes the transition is brought a- 
bout by the use of the passive voice, ‘‘com- 
munier,’’ ‘“‘communier quelqu’un.”’ Speaking 
of the administration of the Holy Sacrament 
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by a priest, ‘‘communier des enfants.’’ Let 
us suppose a past tense ‘'j’ai communié,”’ etc. 
This same verb, witha different auxiliary to 
mark the present state of an action accom- 
plished, gives us: je suis communié (cf. je 
suis diné). ‘‘ Pour ce que l’on dit en un com- 
mun language: En toute feste en a de ma- 
disnez’’ (J. Marot v, 92). We then have the 
verb étre communié, whence communier with 
a transitive meaning. This change is a fre- 
quent one. Pascal writes: ‘ Jésus-Christ a 
été craché.’’ A step further yields ‘‘ cracher 
quelqu’un.”’ If this step has not been taken, 
it is because ‘‘conspuer quelqu’un”’ was al- 
ready in use with the same meaning. Vauge- 
las (i, 105) remarks that: 


‘de toutes les erreurs qui se peuvent introduire 
dans la langue, il n’y en a point de si aisée a 
establir que de faire un verbe actif, d’un verbe 
neutre, parceque cet usage est commode, en 
ce qu’il abrége l’expression, et ainsi il est in- 
continent suivy et embrassé de ceux qui se 
contentent d’étre entendus sans se soucier 
d’autre chose ; on a bien plustost dit, sortez ce 
cheval ou entrez ce cheval, que failes sortir le 
Royaume pour du Royaume, qui me semble 
bien meilleur, et: sortez-moi de cette affaire.”’ 


In the seventeenth century, Port-Royal stands 
almost alone in the discussion of this question 
and rejects the expression “‘ qui a combattu le 
bon combat.’’ Cf. Eng., ‘“‘ he fought the good 
fight,’ ‘“‘he did a good deed,”’ etc., which may 
be accounted for by a tendency to alliteration 
in that language. 

List of these verbs: 

ANTICIPER.—Bossuet (Noé/, 1692 Exorde). 
‘* Nous anticipons l’avenir comme trop lent; 
Pascal (Pensées Diverses, 14). ‘‘ Vous ne 
trouverez pas mauvais que j’anticipe ce dis- 
cours prophétique du saint vieillard Siméon ”’ 
(Bossuet, /oc. cit.). 

APPELER.—With the meaning of ‘‘en ap- 
peler a.”’ Bossuet (Ange Gardien, 1659, page 
2). ‘‘J’appelle le témoignage de vos con- 
sciences.” 

APPRENDRE.—Transitive with a direct ob- 
ject (person). ‘‘Oiseaux qu’ils ont appris a 
chanter toutes sortes de ramages’”’ (Vaug. 
Quinte-Curce, 473); hence the surviving locu- 
tions: ‘‘ bien appris, mal appris.”’ 

APPROCHER, with the meaning of rap- 
procher.—‘‘Le vent nous approche de la terre”’ 





(Fénelon, Té/émague vi). Vaugelas (i, 259) 
censures this usage and only admits its use as 
a transitive verb with a personal object having 
the meaning of ‘ étre en faveur auprés de.”’ 

ATTENTER.—Vaugelas (Quinte-Curce, page 
341): ‘‘Ayant attenté le plus grand de tous les 
crimes.” Cf. id. 16., p. 342: ‘‘Non pas d’avoir 
rien fait ni attenté contre son service.’’—‘‘ Et 
si sa main pour vous n’avait tout attenté’’ 
(Corn., Rodog. ii, 3). 

AVISER=apercevoir. —‘‘ Furieuse elle ap- 
proche, et le loup qui l’avise’’ (Régnier iii). 
‘*Si, pour mon infortune, il ne m’eft avisé’”’ 
(Moliére, Faécheux i, 7). WVaugelas (i, 125) op- 
poses this use. Patru, Chapelain and La 
Mothe le Vayer favor it, in spite of Thomas 
Corneille and the Academy, who side with 
Vaugelas. 

AvovER.—See Rotrou (Ce/iane v, 7, 155). 
‘Je t’'avourai de tout, je n’espére qu’en toi’’ 
(Racine, Phédre iii, 1). ‘*Les dieux n’avoue- 
ront point un combat plein de crimes ’’ (Cor- 
neille, Horace iii, 2). 

BLASPHEMER (6/asphemare, transitive in 
Latin): ‘‘ Nomen Domini per illos blasphema- 
tur’’ (Tertullian iii, i)—Malherbe condemns 
this use. Racine, however, says (A¢ha/ie i, 1): 
**Un Dieu que votre bouche enseigne a blas- 
phémer.’’—‘‘Ils ne parlent de Dieu, que 
lorsqu’ils le blasphément.’’ Fléchier (Sermon 
i, 72). 

BRIGANDER.—Ronsard writes: “ brigander 
le sceptre,’’ and Malherbe (ii, 218) ‘‘ brigander 
le royaume.”’ 

BRICOLER has remained passive, not having 
reached a transitive use. “Il n’ya pasd’école 
ot ce sophisme n’ait été bricolé. 


COMMUNIER.—“‘ Lorsque sur le point de les 
communier, il leur déclara.’’ (Bourdaloue, 
Pensées, t. iii, p. 368). 

CONSEILLER,.—‘‘ Nous Il’avons conseillé de 


batir’’ (Pascal, Lettre 2 Madame Périer). 

CONSENTIR.—Almost always transitive. 
‘*Sire, ce dist Girarz, se Dex le me consant. 
(Chanson des Saxons xxi). Thus, ‘‘Cassandre 
le consent’’ (Rotrou, Vence. v,9). Also Cor- 
neille, ‘“‘L’amitié le consent, si l’amour l’appré- 
hende”’ (Rodogune iv, 1.) and ‘‘ Partez, je le 
consens” (Don Sinche iv, 5). 

CONSULTER, which was not transitive in Old 
French, becomes so in the seventeenth cen- 
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tury. Bossuet (Jmpénitence Finale 1662, 2e | sa splendeur.’”’ Cf. Rotrou (Antigone i, 6): 
partie.) ‘‘Les médecins consultent l’état de | ‘‘I] dépouille l’éclat qui m’environne;”’’ and 


sa maladie.’’ ‘‘ Mais pourquoi consulter des 
choses résolues, Et ne poursuivre pas comme 
on les a conclues?’’ (Rotrou, Bé/isaire ii, 8.) 

CONTRIBUER.—Transitive in Latin and in 
Old French, is still so in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. ‘‘Nous sommes rivaux a la passion de 
contribuer quelque chose a...’’ (Racine iii, 
156). 

CONVAINCRE, transitive with an abstract ob- 
ject. Racine (Bajazet v, 1268): ‘tout ce qui 
convaincra leurs amours.”’ 

Courir, as a hunting term (figuratively also) 
transitive.—‘‘ Les enfants me courent dans la 
rue.”’ (Corneille,Suite du Menteuri, 3). ‘‘Mais 
d‘aller attaquer de ces bétes vilaines, Qui’n’ont 
aucun respect pour les faces humaines, Et qui 
courent les gens qui les veulent courir’’ 
(Moliére, Princesse d’ Elide i, 2). 

CRACHER.—“‘Jesus-Christ doit étre méconnu, 
trahi, craché, souffleté’’ (Pascal, Pensées ii, 8). 

CrieR.—Already transitive in the Chanson 
de Roland (v. 1793, ‘‘ Adubez vus, si criez 
votre enseigne’’), is found as such in the sev- 
enteenth century. Moliére (#¢ourdi ii, 14): 
“Tu ne me diras plus, toi qui toujours me 
cries,...” ld. (Ecole des femmes v, 4) 
‘‘Pourquoi me criez-vous ?”’ 

DEBORDER.—Malherbe says (iv, 12) ‘‘Je n’ai 
jamais vu cette construction: mes yeux débor- 
dent des pleurs,’’ and yet he writes (A/oré de 
Henri le Grand): i, 179. ‘‘ La Seine déborde 
son onde.”’ 

DELIBERER.—Intransitive in the sixteenth 
century, becomes transitive in the seventeenth 
by analogy. ‘‘L’affaire est d’importance et, 
bien considérée, mérite en plein conseil d'‘étre 
délibérée’’ (Corneille, (7d ii, 8, v. 733). ‘Le 
hasard a fait ce que la prudence des péres 
avait délibéré”’ (Moliére, Fourberies de Scapin 
ii, 9). 

DEMORDRE.—Transitive in Old French, is 
found as such in Malherbe (ii, 528; iii, 526). 


‘Tl ne laissa nul de ses morts ni blessés et ne. 


démordit point ses prisonniers”’ (d’Aub., Hiisé. 
299). 

DEPOUILLER.—Much discussed by gram- 
marians at that time, see Bouhours, p. 120. 
Racine, (Athalie 4631): ‘‘ Avez-vous dépouillé 
cette haine.”” Jd. (Poés. Div., 47): “Il dépouille 





Corneille (Héraclius v, 3): ‘‘Mon 4me dé- 
pouille un vieux respect.” 

DESERTER=rendre désert.—‘ Mars qui met 
sa louange 4 déserter la terre’’ (Malherbe vi, 
5). ‘*Le Seigneur désertera toute la terre’’ 
(Bossuet, /saie, Ch. xxiv in Richelet). 

DispuTER.—Transitive with the meaning of 
discuter. ‘*‘ Ne disputez pas une vérité si con- 
stante’’ (Bossuet, Charite Fraternelle 1660, 
part 1). 

ECHAPPER.—Vaugelas (ii, 19) notes that it is 
construed in two different ways: ‘‘échapper 
un danger, échapper a un danger.’? The 
Academy admits the transitive verb only in 
‘*)’échapper belle.”’ ‘‘ Le piége est echappé”’ 
(Rotrou, BéHisaire iv, 31). ‘‘Echapper les mains 
de Dieu ”’ (Bossuet, Politique, ‘‘tirée de |’ Ecri- 
ture Sainte,’’ f. 6, 9). In Old French this verb 
is intransitive. ‘ 

EcouLer.—‘‘ Et surtout de voir les jours 
écouler ma vie loin de vous’’ (Sévigné, 285; 
cf. Littré). 

ELOIGNER.—See Ménage (Ods. i, 283). ‘‘Be- 
soin lui est d’éloigner la personne=de s’eloig- 
ner de la personne.”’ “‘ Le soleil, puisqu’il faut 
qu’il déloge, éloigne sa barriére’’ (Malh. i, 4). 
‘*Ses vaisseaux ont éloigné la ville’’ (Cor- 
neille, AZ. de Pomp. iii, 1). 

ENCHERIR.—‘‘On ne peut enchérir ce que 
vous avez écrit’’ (Balzac, Leftres iv, 23). 

ENQUERIR and ENQUETER.—Rotrou (2é- 
lisaire iv, 52): ‘‘Si vous l’enquérez.”’ Likewise, 
Corneille (Cid, 2nd scene, cut out later): ‘Je 
vous vois chaque jour l’informer comme va son 
amour(=vous informer aupreés de lui).”’ 

EXCELLER.—Vaugelas (ii, 424) makes it in- 
transitive. ‘Si on voulait pratiquer cette 
régle qui excelle les plus excellentes’’ (Lanoue, 
348). 

FERMENTER (long a transitive verb).— II 
inventa le levain pour fermenter la pAate’’ 
(Rabelais, Pantagruel iv, 61). ‘*On peut 
penser que le coeur méle dans le sang une 
matiére capable de le fermenter’’ (Bossuet, 
Connaissance ii, 9). 

FIER=confier.—‘‘ Vous me fiez votre or, 
vos joyaux, votre bourse.’’ (Rotrou, CZ. i, 1.) 


“Ciel, J qui voulez-vous desormais que je fie 
Les secrets de mon {me et le soin de ma vie”’ 
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(Corn. Cinna iv, 4). ‘‘Je vous fie son salut en 
toute assurance”’ (Scarron, Rom. Com. ii, 19). 

Gavucuir.—Chifflet (page 3) says: ‘ gauchir 
les’’ or ‘‘aux difficultés,’’ both correct. ‘‘Nous 
y courons plus droit en pensant les gauchir’”’ 
(Marianne, de 7ristan i, 3). ‘‘Ils gauchissent 
la loi commune ”’ (Montaigne ii, 349). 

HATER.—With a personal object: ‘‘ Hater la 
Parque de trois jours’’ (Corneille, Cid i, 7). 

IMposER—transitive. ‘‘ Mais quoi qu’a ces 
mutins elle puisse imposer demain, ils la ver- 
ront mourir ou t’épouser’”’ (Corn., Héraclius i, 
a legal term=‘‘créer un _inci- 
dent,’’ has become intransitive. ‘* Pour inci- 
denter sur la transsubstantiation’’ (Bossuet 
xiv, 122, de l’ Histoire des Variations). 

INFLUER.—‘‘Influer la sagesse aux hommes.”’ 
“Ces yeux, ces beaux auteurs de mes ar- 
deurs naissantes, m/’influérent au sein des 
transports si puissants’’ (Rotrou, Cé/e ii, 1). 
‘‘Son corps a influé la vie”’ (Pascal, Pensées, 
Art. xxiv, 60, ed. Havet). 

INSPIRER.—‘‘ Inspirer quelqu’un de faire une 
chose.’’ ‘‘L’inspirant de rompre avec”’ (Corn., 
Veuve iii, 1). ‘‘Inspiré de laisser a la postérité 
le portrait... .’’ (Fléchier, Madame de Mon- 
tausier). 

INSULTER.—Already ranked by Bouhours 
(page 304) as a transitive verb. ‘‘J’appelle in- 
sulter la majesté de Jésus-Christ, demeurer 
ensa présence dans des postures immodestes.”’ 
(Bourdaloue, Myst. Pass. de J. C. t.i, p. 184.) 

INVECTIVER.—Is used with a common noun. 
‘‘Jésus-Christ invectiva plusieurs malédictions” 
(Pascal, Pensées ii, 173). 

Jourr.—ftienne Pasquier reproaches Mon- 
taigne with having construed it with a direct 
object (Lettres xviii, 1). Malherbe writes: “A 
quoi doit-il penser qu’a vivre, vous jouir et se 
réjouir ”’ (i, 51). 

OBSTINER.—“ Dis-moi quelle espérance doit 
obstiner mon maitre’’ (Corn., A/enteur iv, 7). 
‘Ne l’obstinez point, je connais son esprit”’ 
(Régnard, Légat iv, 6). 

OPINIATRER.—“ Elles ne laissent pas d’opi- 
nidtrer leurs pleurs, leurs plaintes et leurs 
soupirs”’ (La Rochef, Réflea. Mor. 233). ‘‘On 
ne saurait opinidtrer une affaire plus mal a 
propos ”’ (Sévigné, 21 Janv. 1689). 

PARJURER (transitive from analogy with 
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jJurer).—* Parjurer les saints. Léandre a par- 
juré ses voeux ” (Z’ Efourdi v, 13). 

PARLER.—With an epithet: ‘‘ parler Vauge- 
las, science, etc.,’’ in frequent use at that time. 
‘‘Ne parlons que Jésus” (Péroraison de la 
Purification, 1652). ‘Ce qu’il me donne I’au- 
torité de parler’’ (v. Excuses, 1650, 2nd part). 

PARTICIPER.—“‘ Ce peu que je participais de 
l’ordre parfait’’ (Descartes, Discours sur la 
Méthode iv, 4). 

PENETRER.+Bossuet (Hist¢. Univ. iv): ‘ Les 
Sarrasins pénétrérent l’empire.’”’ ‘“ Pénétrer 
la profonde demeure des morts ” (PA2dre ii, i, 
1). ‘*Le Prélat pousse un cri qui pénétre la 
nue’’ (Boil., Zuér. v). 

PLAIDER,—with a direct object name of a 
person. ‘‘Jamais ne gagne qui plaide son 
seigneur.’’—‘‘ I] est mort de maladie comme il 
les allait tous plaider’’ (Sévigné, 1et mars, 
1680).—‘‘ Plaider le curé, le gendre et le no- 
taire”’ (Plaideurs 136). Even in a figurative 
sense: ''M. de Grignan ne songe qu’ A me 
plaider ’’ (Sévigné, 19 janv., 1674). 

PRETENDRE.—‘‘Je n’ai point prétendu la 
main d'un empereur”’ (Pulchérie i, 5). ‘‘Je 
prétends la troisiéme partie ’’ (La Fontaine i, 
6). 

PRIER.—“ Mal aisément dirai-je, je prie une 
chose, mais je vous prie d’une chose ’’ (Mal- 
herbe iv, 573) (however that is classically 
construed). ‘‘Tout ce que j’ai A vous priér 
maintenant” (Boileau, Leftre a Racine, 4 juin, 
1693). 

PROFITER=metltre 4 profit.—‘ Vous pouvez 
profiter les bons exemples’’ (Balz., Lettres v, 
12). 

PROSTERNER.—Juv. des Ursins (p. 172): “Elle 
prosterna plusieurs gros villages.’’—* Une dou- 
leur sensible le prosterna 4 ma face” (Jmita- 
tion, trad. P. Corn. iv, 7)—‘‘ Le roi va proster- 
ner sa couronne’”’ (Corn., Pompée iii, 1). 

QUERELLER.—“‘ Les terres qu’il querellait”’ 
(Commynes v, 15); with an object, which is 
the name of a thing, its use was constant in 
the sixteenthcentury. ‘Ne lui querellez point 
un bien que....” (Sévigné iv, 8); ‘“‘quereller 
Céliméne”’ (Gal. du Palais, v, 6), “ disputer 
Céliméne 4 quelqu’un.”’ 

RENONCER.—Archaism in the seventeenth 
century ;—‘‘si renonce la foi,’’ or “a la foi,”’ 


admitted by Andry de Boisregard. Fléchier: 
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‘le christ sera mis 4 mort et le peuple qui le 
doit renoncer.’’ ‘Si vous dites vrai, vous la 
renoncerez pour votre sang’’ (Moliére, G. 
Dandin ii, 9). ‘‘ Nous les devons renoncer”’ 
(Boss., Noé/ 1656, 37, 1). 

REsouprRE.—‘‘ Adieu donc, puisque en vain 
je tache A vous résoudre”’ (Corn., Cid, ii 2, 
289); ‘‘résous-la de t’aimer’”’ (¢d., Héraclius i,3). 

RESSEMBLER always governs the dative 
case, says Chifflet. Vaugelas says (ii, 258) 
ressembler transitive is obsolescent, learned 
people tolerate its use in verse. Régnier (Sad. 
x): ‘*dont la maussade mine ressemble un de 
ces dieux.’’ Bossuet (3¢ Remarque sur [ An- 
nonciation): ‘Cette grandeur qui ne. ressem- 
ble pas les grandeurs humaines.”’ 

Rever.—‘‘ Allons réver quelque moyen” 
(Corn., Menteur iii, 6). 

Roper.—‘Colinet réda les rues’’ (Sorel, 
Francion vi, p. 246). ‘Je rdde l’univers (Aég- 
nard, le Bal 7). 

Servir.—Chifflet (p. 246) distinguishes be- 
tween ‘“‘servir 4 quelqu’un’”’ and “servir quel- 
qu’un,”’ a nicety unknown to writers. ‘‘Aspar 
le servit A monter au tréne”’ (Corn., Pu/ch., 
Au lecteur). ‘‘Un Grec qui avait servi les 
Perses de truchement ”’ (Balzac). 

SONGER—as a transitive is old: ‘‘ nuit et jour 
je la songeais’’ (Charles d’Orléans). Vauge- 
las would have it intransitive ‘neutre;’ Moliére 
(Etourdi i, 2): *‘]J’en songeais un.” 

SouciER=donner du souci.—‘ Si l'on l’en- 
léverait, cette peur me soucie’’ (Rotrou, 
Heureuse Const. iv, 2). ‘Ton titre me fasse 
peur ni me soucie’’ (La Fontaine, Fad/. ii, 9, 
5)- 

SouptRER=f/aindre.—‘‘Etre veuve et sou- 
pirer la perte d’un mari’’ (Corn., Veuve 45, 
variant). 

SurRvivreE.—Chifflet (p. 107) admits “‘survivre 
quelqu’un”’ or “survivre a quelqu’un.”’ (Vauge- 
las ii, 315 and i, 267.) Chronique de Reims (p. 
12): ‘*Si elle survivait le roi son pére.’’ Ro- 
trou (S¢. Genest, v. 2): ‘‘ par quel sort survivre 
ton trépas.’’ 


TARDER.—Chifflet, p. iii, calls it intransitive 
‘neutre:’ ‘‘ pour savoir que te tardait tant de 
venir’? (Louis xi, Nouv. 56). ‘‘Tarder la 
jouissance’’ (Malherbe ii, 9). ‘‘Certes je ne 
pense pas que de si faibles considérations 
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dussent tarder une si juste entreprise ’’ (Balzac 
iv, Leét. 10). 

THESAURISER is found construed with the 
kindred noun /résor.—‘‘Taites-vous des trésors 
qui ne périssent pas, thésorisez pour le siécle 
futur, un trésor inépuisable’’ (Bossuet, Panég. 
de St. Franc. d’ Ass, 2). 

TOURNOYER,always transitive in Old French. 
Malherbe (iv, 411) corrects to Zourner in verses 
of Rodomont: ‘‘aprés que les parents ont 
tournoyé le vieillard.”’ St. Simon (118, 32): 
‘‘on n'entendait plus parler de lui depuis qu’on 
l’avait tournoyé.”’ 

TRANSPIRER.—“‘ Transpirer toutes les séro- 
sités ’’ (Sévigné, 17 Juin 1685). 

VEILLER=guelter,surveiller. Rotrou(C7lar. 
5, 1): ‘* de Clariclée veiller les caresses.’’ 


III. TRANSITIVE VERBS USED INTRANSI- 
TIVELY. 


A transitive verb may at any time become 
intransitive by considering its action in general 
and confining it tothe agent: “‘il boit du vin,”’ 
‘*il boit;’’ “il écoute un cours,’’ ‘il écoute.”’ 
This point is now generally conceded even by 
the Academy, but grammarians of the seven- 
teenth century tended to reject it. Thus 
Malherbe? does not like the construction: 
‘*Courroucer quelqu’un”’ for ‘ faire courrou- 
cer quelqu'un;’’3 nor ‘‘‘crouler les fonde- 
ments,’ car crouler n’est pas actif”’ (¢d. iv, 399). 
nor, ‘qui rebellez mon Ame’ (7d. iv, 286) ; nor’ 
‘sortir’ with an active transitive meaning (7d. 
iv, 411); nor, ‘tomber quelqu’un, qui est mal 
parlé’ (éd. iv, 314). The Academy (Remargues 
sur le Cid) censures the verse: ‘‘Je le remets 
au tiers pour venger et punir,’’ when the more 
general meaning of the verb particularly suited 
the poet’s thought. Cf. ‘‘Les hérétiques ont 
brouillé’’ (Boss., Caeci vident 1665, part 1)= 
‘‘ont apporté le trouble.’’ ‘‘ Cette bouche 
divine de laquelle inondaient des fleuves de 
vie éternelle’’ (/d.). Vaugelas (ii, 398) blames 
Malherbe for having written in his 7ite Live: 
“ils étaient allés ravager sur les terres de 
Sicyonne.”’ 

On the other hand, certain verbs that now 
govern a direct object were then construed 
with an indirect. 


2 Cf. Brunot’s Doctrine de Math., p. 427. 
3 Malherbe’s Commentaire sur Desportes, iv, 467, 
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CONGRATULER.—“ En ce jour od |’Eglise est 
occupée a leur congratuler” (Boss., Toussaint 
1649). 


CrorrRE.—Vaugelas (ii, 338) calls “‘croire a 
quelqu’un”’ a gasconism. 

DomINnER.—“ Qui domine 4 la puissance de 
la mer’’ (Devoirs des rois 1662, part 1). 

EmpECcHER.—“‘ A qui la violence de ses pas- 
sions empéche de connaitre ce qu’elle a fait”’ 
(Boss., Sermon quing. 2). 

SERVIR.—“‘Serviteurs,servez comme a Dieu”’ 
(Boss., Caeci vident 1665, part 2, ed. 1668). 

SoIGNER.—‘‘ Soignez-y, Léonore’’ (Rotrou, 
Vencelas iv, 2, 1). 


IV. INTRANSITIVE VERBS WITH A PRONOM- 
INAL Form. 


In Old French, many intransitive verbs show 
a tendency to assume a pronominal form. “Li 
amiralz ne se voelt demurer”’ (Rod. 3140). 

Examples are frequent in texts of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. In spite of a 
reaction in the sixteenth century against this 
usage, examples are still found in writers of 
the seventeenth century. 

S’ AccoucHER.—"‘]’avais délibéré d’attendre 
que la reine se fust accouchée’”’ (Henri iv, 
Lettre, 2 sept., 1601). 

S’APPARAITRE (Racan, #ergeries; argu- 
ment): ‘‘La bonne déesse s’était apparue— 
c’est celle-lA méme qu'une autre fois s’ap- 
parut dans les roches de Rambouillet”’ (Voit., 
Lettre 12). 

Se ComMENCER.—“‘ Immédiatement aprés le 
couplet, il devait venir 4 celui qui se com- 
mence: o mort’? (Malh. iv, 343).—‘ Elle ne 
fait qu’allonger la syllable quand le mot qui 
suit se commence par une consonne’”’ (Preface 
of Corn., Thédtre 1682). 

Se CoMMUNIER.—‘‘Il s’en communie trois 
tous les jours.” 

Se CoNDESCENDRE.—Malherbe (iv, 391) 
blames it in Desportes ‘‘ne se peut conde- 
scendre a luy donner merci.”’ 

Se CROULER.—‘‘Tantost elles s’entr’ouv- 
rent, tantost elles penchent, tantost elles se 
croulent’’ (Malh., ii, 557). 

Se DELIBERER.—‘‘ II se délibére d’accom- 
plir ce qu’il avait promis”’ (Sorel, Francion 
iv). ‘*Un livre que je me délibére d’acheter’’ 
(id. 5). 





’ 


SE DIsPARAITRE.—“‘Il y en a qui peu a 
peu se sont disparus ”’ (Mabh., ii, 246). 

Se DivaGuEr.—‘‘ Voyez comme on se diva- 
gue doucement”’ (Malh. i, 288). 

S’EcHAPPER 4.—‘‘ Coeur humain, abime in- 
fini qui cache tant de pensées différentes qui 
s’échappent 4 tes propres yeux ’’ (Pass. de St. 
Victor). 

S’EctaTER.—Malherbe rejects it, yet it is of 
frequent occurrence: ‘‘qu’il ne s’éclatat quel- 
que mésintelligence”’ (Richelieu, J/émoires 
xx, 1629). ‘‘De rire s’eclata’’ (La Fontaine, 
Fadi. iii, 1). 

S’EcLore.—“Enfin s’éclosent les guerres 
civiles ’’ (Malh., ii, 16). See Rotrou, La dague 
de l’oubli ii, 1, tome i, 113). 

S’Encourir.—‘‘Il s’encourut frapper a la 
porte’’ (Scarron, Rom. Com. i, 6). 

Se FEINDRE.—“‘ Je vous entends venir, il ne 
faut plus vous feindre’’ (Racine, Polyeucte ii, 2). 

Se GUETTER.—‘‘ Ils se trouveront accablés 
d’un cété od ils ne se guettent pas ’’ (Malherbe 
iii, 178). 

S’HABITER.—Criticised by Malherbe in Des- 
portes (au désert je m’habite). 

Se Mousser.—‘‘La liqueur se mousse et 
s’éléve en bouillons’’ (Sorel, Francion 3). 

S’OuBLIER.—Discussed by Bouhours (i, 23), 
who decided for oud/ier, resting on Vaugelas’ 
authority, and limiting s’oudb/ier to ‘manquer 
a son devoir:’ *‘Quiconque s’oubliera du re- 
spect qu’il doit.” 

SE SouriRE.—" Des capitaines se souriaient 
de le voir parler”’ (Racine, M/ém. sur Math. 
See Loret, Muse historique, 30 juillet 1687): 
** Vous pourriez bien vous en sourire.’’ 


V. INTRANSITIVE VERBS WITH A REFLEXIVE 
VALUE. 


Conversely many verbs which are now pro- 
nominal, were in the seventeenth century con- 
strued as intransitives (a reminiscence of 
Latin); such a usage as now survives in faire 
and /aisser was common to a great number of 
verbs. This may be explained by an ellipsis 
of the personal pronoun. 

ABATARDIR.—Noted by Nicot: ‘‘Cette plant 
abatardit d’un jour a I’autre.”’ 

ABIMER.—See Académie, Dict. Hist.—‘'Pa- 
ris va abimer, mais par ou abime-t-il? (La 
Rochefoucauld, Lettre a Mile. de Livry). 
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AFFAIBLIR.—J’affaiblis ou du moins il te le 
persuade” (Corn., Remerciment au Rot, 1667). 

APPAUVRIR.—‘‘Je ne fais qu’appauvrir en ac- 
quérant”’ (Henri iv, Le¢fre iii, 125, 1590). 

ARRETER.—“‘Je n’ai pas tant arrété que. . .”’ 
(Rotrou iii, p. 178). 

ASsPIRER.—“ Entre deux voyelles elle passe 
pour z et aprés une consonne elle aspire tou- 
jours’’ (Corn., Préface, 1682). 

BAIGNER.—“ Votre belle et jolie machine 
est-elle en état? Mme. de Courcelles a mis la 
sienne sur le cdété a force de baigner”’ (Sév., ix, 
195). 

CaALMER.—‘‘ Une onde... qui toujours veut 
empécher de calmer’’ (Malh. i, 3).—Aubert 
criticises this expression in the Additions au 
Dict. de Richelet. 

CoNsSOMMER.—Not distinguished from con- 
sumer in the seventeenth century: ‘Cette 
fatale trame qui ne peut consommer et résiste 
A la flamme’”’ (Rotrou, Hercule iv,1). ‘*Ce 
vaisseau ... Qui survécut autant qu’il avoit 
consommé’”’ (Rég. Sa¢. x). ‘‘ Et quoique 1l’on 
reproche au feu qui vous consomme ”’ (Mol., 
Dép. Am. iii, 9). 

ConsuMER.—“‘ Les méchants brilent sans 
consumer ”’ (Rac., Psaumes 33). 

DEsSISTER.—‘‘ Va-t-en et désiste de plus 
m’offrir une aide”’ (Corn., CZitandre i, 2). 

Ecuipser.— Eclipsez, vains ennuis! ”’ (Ro- 
trou ii, 522). 

EsquivEr.—“ Les petits esquivent fort aisé- 
ment’’ (La Fontaine, Fad/es iv, 5).—‘‘ Je saute 
vingt ruisseaux, j’esquive, je me pousse”’ 
(Boileau, Saé. vi). 

EtupiER 4.—‘*Plus un homme étudie a 
mourir, plus il commence a vivre”’ (P. Corn., 
Imit. ii, 12).—It might be thought that étudier 
is also intransitive. The example is ambig- 
uous; thus: “il étudie aux sciences’’ (Mon- 
taigne). ‘‘Sinon que j’ai étudié aux bonnes 
lettres ’’ (Malh., iii, 3). ‘‘J’avais un peu étudié 
étant plus jeune, entre les parties de la philos- 
ophie, 4 la logique’’ (Desc. AZéZh. ii, 6). 

EvADER.—‘“‘I] est temps d’évader’”’ (Corn., 
Illus. Com. iv, 9). Cf. Bossuet (ze sermon 
pour le 1¢r dimanche del Avent, part 2).—‘*De 
quelque cété que vous tourniez, il ne vos reste 
plus aucun moyen d’évader.”’ 

Evanourr.—‘ Elle étoit en danger d’éva- 
nouir’’ (Astrée i, 4). 





FAMILIARISER.—‘‘ Gardant une humble 
gravité, sans familiariser avec ceux, etc.’’ (St. 
Francois de Sales, Comstitut. 23). 

FLETRIR.—‘‘I] s’agit non d’une couronne 
qui filétrit’’ (Mascaron, Serm. 111). ‘ 

GARDER.—Very frequent; criticised for the 
first time only by Aubert at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century.—‘‘ Garde de négliger 
une amante en fureur’’ ( Rac., Androm. iv, 6). 

IMAGINER.—Criticised by Vaugelas (ii, 440) 
in: ‘‘Je vous aime plus que vous ne sgauriez 
imaginer’’ (amended to vous imaginer). ‘‘Il 
ne cherche pas a imaginer’’ (La Bruy., x, 1). 
‘** Toutes les fois qu’un objet une fois senti par 
le dehors, demeure intérieurement, ou se re- 
nouvelle dans ma pensée avec |’image de la 
sensation qu’il a causée, c’est ce que j’appelle 
imaginer ’’ (Boss., Conn. i, 4). 

LAMENTER.—‘‘ Constante a Jamenter.’’ So 
late as the eighteenth cent.: ‘‘ Rien n’est plus 
ennuyeux que d’entendre lamenter un enfant.”’ 
(J. J. Rous., Nouv. Hé/oise). 

LEvER.—“‘ I] étoit prés de huit heures quand 
le conseil leva ’’ (St. Simon, 166, 215). 

Movvoir.—“ L’ ours s’acharne peu souvent 
sur un corps qui ne vit ni ne meut.’”’ (La Fon- 
taine, Fad/. v, 19). i 

MULTIPLIER.—“‘ Les pratiques et desseins y 
multiplient tous les jours ’’ (Henri iv, 4, 99). 

PLAINDRE.—Ménage (ii, 258) does not criti- 
cise it. ‘‘C’est fait de moi, j’ai beau plaindre 
et soupirer’’ (Malh.). ‘Votre amour vous 
donnera 4 plaindre’’ (Corn., Horace iii, 6). 
‘*On verra tout plaindre et soupirer ”’ (Pradon, 
Troade v, 23). 

PROMENER.—Rejected ‘by Ménage (i, 366). 
Vaugelas (i, 76) admits it as intransitive. The 
Academy approves Ménage. .‘‘J’ai été pro- 
mener cette aprés-dinée ”’ (Racine). 

PROPOSER.—‘“ On doit absoudre une femme 
qui a chez elle un homme avec qui elle péche 
souvent, pourvu qu’elle propose bien de ne 
plus pécher’”’ (Pascal, Prov. x). 

RELEVER.—“‘ Elle reléve d’une maladie”’ 
(Sév.. 441). ‘‘Loisir de relever d’un coup”’ 
(Corn., Pompée ii, 14). 

RENOUVELER.—‘‘ Ma confusion qui renou- 
velle 4 chaque occasion ”’ (Corn.,. Vicom. ii, 1; 
426). ; ; 

REPOSER.—Rejected by Malherbe iv, .347. 
Maynard (iii, 182) makes use of it: ‘‘ Le haut 
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désir de tout scavoir, fait que jamais tu ne re- 
poses;”’ also Corn. (Théodore 5, 9): ‘‘ Por- 
tons le reposer dans la chambre prochaine.” 

RETIRER.—Disapproved by Malherbe. 
‘Tout le savoir du monde est chez vous 
retiré,’’ Mol. (TZartuffe 1, 6). This example 
is not a conclusive one. 

TarreE.—Malherbe (iv, 267) criticises its use 
as such. Cf. O. F.: ‘* Zais Oliviers, mis par- 
rastre est, ne voeill que mot en sunt”’ (Rol. 
1026). 

TERMINER.—‘“‘Tous les mots dont les pluriels 
terminent en aux se terminent en al” (Vaug. 
ii, 65). 

Trous_ER.—Corn. (///us. Com. ii, 2): ‘‘De 
passion pour moi deux sultans troublérent.”’ 


Remark. In Old French a reflexive verb 
construed with ‘‘l’un l’autre”’ and ‘l’un et 
autre’’ suppresses its pronoun. The seven- 
teenth century furnishes a few examples: ‘IIs 
font l'un a l’autre ume douce inclination”’ 
(Sévigné 202). 


VI. REFLEXIVE VERBS WITH A PASSIVE 
MEANING. 


Reflexive verbs were often used with a pas- 
sive meaning, thus: se trouver, se donner, se 
dire, se détruire, s’accepter, se verser, se 
célébrer. Maupas (1607, p. 275) already notes 
this, attributing it, without due restriction, to 
Italian influence. 

S’ATTENDRE.—‘‘ Un incident qui ne s’atten- 
dait pas’’ (La Fontaine vi, 125). 

Se ConpuiRE.—‘‘ Ce dessein s’est conduit”’ 
(Racine, Britannicus, 1619). 

S’ AVERER.—“ La chose au gré de mon désir 
s’est naguére pleinement avérée”’ (La Fontaine 
vii, 99). 

S’ExciterR.—'‘Ce facheux bruit s’excite”’ 
(Corn., Héraclius v, 158). 

Se Proposer.—‘‘Il s’en est proposé un 
autre par un Docteur de Sorbonne.’”’ (Malh. 
iii, 281). 

These verbs while construed as reflexive re- 
tain the syntax of passive verbs. Thus: “un 
livre qui s’est fait par un Docteur”’ (Malh. iii, 
255). ‘‘Un crime se met a couvert par un 
autre crime’? (La Rochef. ii, 367). ‘‘Des 
maximes qui par d’honnétes gens ne se doivent 
pas suivre,’’ (Cid) ‘‘ avant que son destin s’ex 
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plique par ma voix.’’ (Rac., Athalie v, 177)— 
“Ce qui s’est préché chez soi ou par son 
directeur”’ ‘“‘Si quelquefois on pleure, si on 
est ennuyé a un sermon, c’est la matiére qui 
se préche elleméme.’’ (La Bruy. xv.) ‘Dieu 
se préche par lui-méme.’’ (Boss., 3¢ avert.) 


REMARKS :—(a). An adjective followed by 
a preposition governing an infinitive was of 
more frequent occurrence in the seventeenth 
century than now: 


1. Active for passive: ‘‘La honte d’un af- 
front que chacun d’eux croit voir ou de 
nouveau ou prét a recevoir’’ (Corn. iii, 522 v. 
744). Cf. Othon v, 1697. 


2. Passive for active. ‘‘On n’est jamais si 
facile 4 étre mépris que’’ (La Rochef. Maximes 
2, 396). Malh. (ii, 546) says: ‘‘il faut prendre 
conseil d’une chose plus t6ét que le jour qu’on 
la veut faire, encore ai-je opinion qu’il serait 
trop tard et qu’il serait meilleur d’étre pris sur 
le point méme de 1’exécution.”’ 


(b.) The verb faire is still used with an in- 
transitive verb which becomes causative. Such 
sentences in the seventeenth century may have 
a passive construction: ‘‘je vous avais mandé 
qu’un Frontin avait été fait mouvoir’”’ (Malh. 
iii, 301). ‘‘ Le roi ne vit point M. d’ A. comme 
il fut fait venir, on fit trouver bien au roi de 
s’aller promener”’ (id, 76. 512). Vaugelas 
says: ‘‘Cette fagon de parler est toute com- 
mune sur le long de la riviére de Loire et dans 
les provinces voisines, pour dire /u/ exécuté a 
mort. Il est certain qu’elle est condamnée de 
tous ceux qui font profession de bien parler et 
de bien escrire.”"—Other verbs are construed 
thus: ‘‘un homme fut achevé d’étre persuadé”’ 
(La Rochef. ii, 443). 


(c). Faire was much more used in the sev- 
enteenth century than nowadays asa substitute 
verb, even to the extent of superseding a pas- 
sive verb. Thus in Vaugelas (ii, 355), Thomas 
Corneille stamps this usage asa barbarism; 
he amends: “elle fut d’abord estimée comme 
on fait toute nouveauté,’”’ to ‘‘comme l’est 
toute nouveauté.’’ Vaugelas says, ‘il faut 
que les gérondifs soient placés avant le sub- 
stantif et non aprés, comme /ai/ un de nos 
grands écrivains.’’ 


T. F. Coun. 
Bryn Mawr. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF BEOWULF. 


OnE of the most marked characteristics of the 
modern translation of Beowulf is the tendency 
to retain: as many distinctive Anglo-Saxon 


-peculiarites as possible—a tendency that fre- 


quently results in perplexing the general 
reader, to whom translations are ordinarily of 
value and assistance.. In securing considera- 
tion, the assertion in defense of this method 
that it alone furnishes an adequate impression 
of the poetry with which it is concerned, re- 
calls at once the different metrical principles 
of Anglo-Saxon and modern English. As 
stated by Schipper, the essential matter for all 
alliterative poetry was the number of stresses 
alone, the number of unstressed syllables 
being indifferent; whereas in modern English 
the essential matter is not only the number of 
stressed syllables, but also the number of 
syllables unstressed and their position rela- 
tive to those stressed. To be sure, since the 
arsis may in Anglo-Saxon either precede or 
follow the thesis, and since the number of un- 
stressed syllables in the thesis is variable, cer- 
tain individual measures of Anglo-Saxon may 
correspond with some feet of modern English 
verse, provided the number of unstressed syl- 
lables does not exceed two. But the corres- 
pondence is at best only a superficial and ac- 
cidental one. The movement of the verse as 
a whole does not resemble ours; because, 
although there is a certain order in the group- 
ing of measures, which justifies a classification 
of them by types, yet this regularity of ar- 
rangement holds only for the half line, the 
metrical unit, and there is no consistent em- 
ployment of any one kind of measure through- 
out an entire line. Two of these half lines, 
whose distinction is rigidly maintained by the 
cesura, are loosely joined into a sort of com- 
plete rhythmical system by alliteration. 
These peculiarities—the irregular disposition 
of the unaccented syllables, and the retention 
of alliteration and of the cesura—are the 
Anglo-Saxon characteristics, whose represen- 
tation is attempted in English in violation, it 
seems to me, of.certain obvious principles of 
translation. For, in the first. place, a transla- 
tion from one language into another should 
conform to the genius of the latter language. 
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This is merely the deduction of its meaning 
from the term itself; and I should have sup- 
posed that no one, in spite of occasional lapses 
of bad practice, would contradict the state- 
ment when made of such elementary, but at 
the same time fundamental, matters as those: 
of word order, sentence-structure, and diction; 
in other words, would deny that whatever is 
written ina language should follow its com- 
mon custom. And it is certain that no trans- 
lation, say from the German, which should 
retain the original arrangement of the sen- 
tences, or smack of foreign idioms, or restore 
their primitive Teutonic meanings to English 
words, such as the general sense of tilled land 
to acre, would be tolerated for a moment. 

But not only in these rudimentary matters 
should a translation conform to the language 
in which it is written, but, if a poetic render-~- 
ing is attempted, in point of versification also. 
However, since Modern English, as has been 
seen, possesses no metre corresponding to the 
Anglo-Saxon, since in fact its metrical prin- 
ciple is entirely different, the sort of translators 
with whom at present we have to do, are 
obliged either to adapt a native measure 
roughly to follow the general movement of 
the original, or to revive the oldermetre. The 
latter practice has been strongly advocated by 
Dr. Gummere,? who goes a little farther, I 
fancy, than most scholars will be quite ready 
to accompany him. The distinctive feature of 
his specimen translation is its freedom in in- 
serting or omitting unaccented syllables fol- 
lowing the Anglo-Saxon lines—a procedure 
distinctly un-English. 

Professor Garnett’s version is practically of 
the same kind in its indiscriminate use of iambi 
and trochees, anapaests and dactyls, in its in- 
sistence upon ‘‘the preservation of the .two 
accents being the main point,’’ and in its ‘‘use 
of all the usual licenses in early English 
verse.’’2 In spite of its many merits as a lit- 
eral: and line-for-line translation, it is on the 
preceding account open to the same criticism 
as Dr. Gummere’s—of. being un-English, a dis- 

1 F. B, Gummiere; ** The Translation of Beowulf, and the 


Relation of Ancient and Modern English Verse,’ American 
Journal of Pnilology, vii. 


2 Beowulf; An Anglo-Saxon Poem aud the Fight at Finns- 
burg, translated by James M. Garnett, p. xii. 
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advantage of which Prof. Garnett is himself 
aware.3 

The former alternative of translation, that 
is, the adaption of a native measure roughly 
to follow the general movement of the ori- 
ginal, which is practically the method of Ett- 
miiller and Grein in German,may be illustrated 
in English by a reference to any of Mr. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke’s quotations from Beowulf in 
his History of Early English Literature. 
His system differs from that of Prof. Garnett 
in the disposition of the accents, the stressed 
syllables in the former always occupying the 
same position relative to the syllables un- 
stressed. It agrees with the versions of Prof. 
Garnett and Dr. Gummere, in the occasional 
insertion of an additional unaccented syllable, 
although it allows itself less freedom in this 
respect than do the others. 

As a literary product, Dr. Hall’s translation 
is superior to any others of this sort from the 
fact that he has succeeded in following the 
original very closely with a movement and 
measure not altogether unnatural to Modern 
English verse, and without resorting to violent 
distortions of the language. 

Whether the translator prefers the adaption 
of a native measure roughly to follow the 
general movement of the original, or the re- 
vival of the older metre, the result of neither 
expedient is English, and it ought to be con- 
demnation enough that it impresses us at once 
as strange, uncouth, and outlandish. 

The introduction of alliteration is less ob- 
jectionable because its use has survived to 
some extent in Modern English, and its mere 
presence is therefore not anomalous. But 
there is a reasonable objection against its 
systematic employment. Its only legitimate 
office in our poetry is as an occasional orna- 
ment. Its frequent application is a vice, and 
its frequent occurrence is offensive. Even the 
skill of Mr. Swinburne is unable to make its 
excess barely more than tolerable. Whena 
constant factor of verse, it is liable to all the 
criticism that can be made of other transgres- 
sions of linguistic law and custom. This fact 
Dr. Hall has recognized, stating as a principle 
of his translation that “ alliteration has been 
used to a large extent, but it was thought that 


3 lbid. pp. x xiii, xv, xvi. 





modern ears would hardly tolerate it in every 
line.’’4 Prof. Garnett seems to avoid constant 
alliteration merely as a matter of convenience, 
not seeking it, but employing it ‘‘ purposely 
whenever it readily presents itself.’’s 

Now these violations of what I may be per- 
mitted to call the first principle of translation 
are committed with the hope of aiding persons 
ignorant of Anglo-Saxon to gain an idea of 
that language as applied to poetry. But the 
hope, besides presenting an unsuitable object 
of ambition, is vain: The endeavor to convey 
a notion of one speech through the medium of 
another must from its very nature fail. Itleads 
only to a distortion of the one and a misrepre- 
sentation of the other, all the more misleading 
because ofits profession of correctness. There 
is but one way of obtaining an adequate con- 
ception of a foreign language—to learn it; and 
nothing can supply the deficiency of this knowl- 
edge. The inadequacy of even the best 
translation, judged by this standard, is too well 
recognized to be insisted upon. Nor is the 
case altered, as has been already said, by the 
fact that the English of say the eighth century 
and the English of the nineteenth, is linguistic- 
ally one language. It is one that has suffered 
in the interim a revolution sufficient to estrange 
the two extremes. Its vocabulary has been 
changed, its inflectional system has been sub- 
verted, and its entire structure has been modi- 
fied. It has assumed in many cases new 
characteristics, notably in substituting the 
Romance method of verse for the Teutonic. 
Therefore the attempt to express one extreme 
in terms of the other results in abuses and 
perversions of speech, in the confusion and 
perplexity of the general reader, in whose in- 
terest it is made, and in consequent failure. 

Moreover the attempt becomes not only im- 
proper through its nonconformity to the pre- 
scriptions of language, and idle through the 
impossibility of success, but also actually 
deceptive through its neglect of the real duty 
of translation. For the translator, while re- 
jecting those merely formal peculiarities of 
his original that are contrary to present and 
native usage, should show himself exceedingly 
jealous for the preservation of its poetic char- 

4 Jbid, p, viii. 

5 Garnett’s Translation, p. xii, 
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acter and its spiritual temper. And in this 
respect the versions with which we have so far 
been concerned, are not alone faulty. Many 
of those whose form is blameless, whose use 
of the English language and of English metres 
is irreproachable, fail, nevertheless, to render 
their author’s distinctive qualities. For exam- 
ple, a dignity devoid of self-consciousness, and 
a deliberation unruffled by the natural rapidity 
of the Anglo-Saxon measures, are two charac- 
teristics of Beowulf, whose omission is suffi- 
cient to vitiate any translation of that poem. 
But can a language full of inversions, a vocab- 
ulary crammed with barbarisms, and a metre 
conspicious for its oddity, reasonably be ex- 
pected to reproduce this naive dignity? Or can 
the sprightly movementof the ballad, skipping 
inconsequently from one scene to another, pre- 
tend to render the inherent deliberation, which 
is always retarding the action of Beowu//, and 
at times quite arrests it? 


It is on the latter account that Col. Lums- 
den’s translation leaves much to be desired. 
His remark, however, on the closer metrical 
rendering, deserves attention as the opinion of 
aman of letters, thoroughly conversant with 
the subject and unembarrassed by the pre- 
possessions which, in this matter, are so liable 
to mislead the purely technical students: 


‘*The alliterated rhythmical lines of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, ”’ he says, “are, perhaps, more 
artificial than any modern form of English 
verse, and an attempt to reproduce them, un- 
less done with the consummate skill which Mr. 
‘Tennyson has shown in the translation of the 
Song of Brunanburh, would svon leave the 
ear at once wearied and unsatisfied.’’6 


While some exception might be taken to his 
statement concerning the artificiality of Anglo- 
Saxon verse as compared with modern English, 
and his judgment of Tennyson’s experiment, 
yet the experience of the general reader con- 
firms his conclusion. 

Wackerbarth’s translation of Beowul/, writ- 
ten in Scott’s favorite metre,is still further from 
recalling a trace of the dignity or deliberation 
of the original. 


Now, in addition to affording a basis for 


6 Beowulf: Translation into Modern Rhymes, by Lieut. 
Col. H. M. Lumsden; p, xxv. 





negative and destructive criticism, this second 
principle, that the translator should be exceed- 
ingly jealous for the preservation of the poetic 
character and the spiritual temper of his origi- 
nal, seems to involve a corollary, which al- 
though true only in an approximate and quali- 
fied way, holds out a hope of something posi- 
tive and constructive, and which may be stated 
as follows. The translation and the original 
should produce, each upon those to whom it 
directly addresses itself, essentially the same 
impression and this coincidence of impression, 
if applied fairly and discreetly, will be found a 
very just test of the value ofa translation. For 
example,one whois capable ofreading Beowulf 
intelligently and discerningly, is impressed by 
certain qualities, among others the two of 
simple dignity and unruffled deliberation al- 
ready spoken of; and such an one, to form a 
correct estimate of any version, has only to 
ask himself whether a person capable of read- 
ing it with equal intelligence and discernment 
is impressed by it in a like way. But this 
criterion must be used with some caution; for 
every one is not competent, singly and of him- 
self,to form correct notions of both the original 
and the translation. Yet with a knowledge 
of the two languages involved and with some 
feeling for style, we may apply this test safely 
and satisfactorily to decide the pretentions of 
a translation. 

And when we have acquired some facility 
in its exercise, we shall probably become dis- 
satisfied with the mere detection of faults, 
though relieved by occasional virtues, and 
proceed to ask ourselves what modern metre 
is best fitted to render Beowulf. And the 
question will take some such shape as this. 
What form of modern English verse impresses 
us in our character of English readers most 
nearly as the poetry of Beowu// itself impresses 
us in our character of Anglo-Saxon readers ? 
And in spite of the confusion which naturally 
invests every thing connected with such a sub- 
ject, it does not seem doubtful that the answer 
to this question as so proposed is blank verse, 
and that for several reasons. Inthe first place, 
blank verse is our natural epic expression. It 
is the form of verse that affects us most hero- 
ically. It is inseparably connected in our 
minds and hearts with the sort of poetry that 
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Beowulf actually is in Anglo-Saxon,and should 
be made to appear in English. It alone has 
the traditions and associations necessary to 
give the right suggestion. Again, the blank 
verse line is the line most susceptible of the 
constant variation indispensible in translating 
Beowulf. On account of the freedom with 
which it allows the frequent substitution of 
other feet for the normal iambic one, it lends 
itself with remarkable readiness to a variety 
of movements, which indeed will not repeat 
the original ones, but will indicate them to our 
poetic sensibilities. It is necessary to read 
Shakespeare only slightly to realize what the 
pliability of the verse actually is. 

It is sometimes objected against the fitness 
of blank verse that its majestic pace repre- 
sents very imperfectly the quickness and light- 
ness of Anglo-Saxon poetry. And this is true. 
The deliberation of Beowul/, of which I have 
spoken, does not lie in the metre, which is 
rapid, easy, and fluent. It is rather an indeci- 
sion or irrésolution in the progress of the 
action, amounting at times to paralysis. And 
while the action so delays and halts, the 
measures run along quick and crisp, in a way 
that blank verse is quite unable to follow. 
Yet it is not essential that it should do so, for 
we have seen that the exact transcription of 
the Anglo-Saxon measures and the exact re- 
production of the rhythmical movement, is im- 
possible, not to say undesirable in English, 
and that we can require only a general similar- 
ity of impression. 

Therefore, in spite of its inability to follow 
the movement of Old English poetry, blank 
verse would seem theoretically—and that not- 
withstanding Conybeare’s failures—to be the 
best medium for rendering Beowul/, because 
it is the only measure which combines with 
adaptability a heroic suggestion sufficiently 
strong to convey to us the impression which 
that poem made upon its audience, and still 
makes upon those capable of reading it under- 
standingly—the impression of an epic. But 
even while this statement may seem theoretic- 
ally true, a thoroughly practical test is alone 
able satisfactorily to decide the question. 


PROSSER HALL FRYE. 


University of Nebraska. 
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THE WALPURGISNACHT IN THE 
CHRONOLOGY OF GOETHE'S 
Faust. 


GOETHE’s Walpurgisnacht scene, found neither 
in the Urfaust nor in the Fragment of 1790, 
made its first appearance in the completed 
First Part of 1808. A brief examination of 
of these different recensions of the drama 
may make clear the purpose for which the. 
scene was inserted. 

The hero of the Urfaust, seeking freedom 
from restraint, displays few of the higher 
qualities of mankind. . About Mephistopheles, 
his friend, there is but little of the super- 
natural. 

A part of the original plan was, perhaps, to 
have Valentin, who occurs in the Ur/aust only 
in speaking the monolog Il. 1373-1397, attack 
Gretchen’s seducer and be killed by him. 
Faust would then flee to avoid arrest, and 
Gretchen, drowning her child upon its birth, 
would wander a vagrant until apprehended, 
imprisoned, and condemned to death. This, 
however, would make it necessary to explain 
how Faust, possessing any love or conscience, 
could so long remain away from Gretchen 
after having caused not only her fall, but the 
death of her mother and brother. Of this 
problem the Ur/ausi/ attempts no solution. 

Between the dates of the Urfausé and the 
publication of the Fragment of 1790, Goethe’s 
period of Sturm und Drang subsiding, had 
been replaced by different ideas of form in art 
and life, new ideals of love and poetry, and 
new feeling for nature. On March tst,1788—so 
says the /talienische Reise (1786-1788)—Goethe 
made a plan for Faust and was working out a 
new scene. This, the ‘Hexenkiiche’ as we 
know. from Eckermann (April 10, 1829), was 
introduced to change the learned old professor 
to the passionate young lover, and to remove 
from Faust some of the responsibility for the 
ruin of Gretchen. : 

Compared with the Ur/aust, the Fragment 
of 1790 has both omitted old and added new 
matter. The additions consist of .‘Hexen- 
kiiche’ and ‘Wald und HoOhle,’ the, latter in- 
troduced, apparently, with the idea of making 
Faust less a heartless libertine by causing him, 
oppressed by a feeling of guilt, to'retire to the 
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woods for lonely communion, there to be 
joined by Mephistopheles and, by his evil 
powers, be again won over to indulgence. 
‘Wald und Hohle’ is inserted between ‘Am 
Brunnen,’ where Gretchen’s fall is intimated, 
and ‘Zwinger’ after which comes ‘Dom,’ 
ending at Gretchen’s swoon and concluding 
the Fragment. 

Faust, now more deep and noble, longing 
to participate in all the life of man, for the 
sake of experience and not for pleasure, allies 
himself with the devil. Mephistopheles is not 
yet the seducer, and no compact is yet made 
between him and Faust. Again no attempt is 
made to explain Faust’s conduct in remaining 
away from Gretchen in her trouble. The 
solution of the problem is postponed by en- 
tirely omitting from the Fragment the Valen- 
tin monolog, ‘ Triiber Tag,’ the witch scene at 
the Rabenstein, and the ‘ Kerker,’ all of which 
occur in the Urfaust. 

In 1808 the completed First Part appeared, 
as Volume viii of the first Cotta edition of 
Goethe’s works. The hero of the play, 
brought into connection with God and the 
Devil, was now—so the Prolog im Himmel in- 
timates—to symbolize the triumph of idealism 
over sensualism. Mephistopheles becomes a 
seducing devil, endeavoring to satisfy with the 
things of sense Faust, all of whose thought and 
action is a wandering which will lead—so says 
the Pro/og—ultimately to the light. 

The details of the filling in are many; but a 
few may be mentioned. Thethree preliminary 
poems were added, the Pro/og throwing light, 
as has been suggested, upon the characters of 
Faust and Mephistopheles and upon the fate 
of Faust. Line 598 (Weimar edition number- 
ing; v. Loeper, |. 245), intimating that the 
walk of Faust and Wagner was upon Easter 
day, was introduced and Faust was called 
from suicide by the sound of the Easter music. 
Passages are added to ennoble and humanize 
the character of Faust. ‘Wald und Hohle,’ 
brought forward three scenes, is now placed 
before ‘Gretchens Stube,’ ‘Marthens Garten,’ 
and ‘Am Brunnen.’ In the Fragment, where 
it first appears, it follows these scenes. The 
lines of Valentin’s monolog coming after 
‘Dom’ inthe Urfaust, were omitted in the 
Fragment. In the completed First Part the 


completed Valenti scene is placed before 
‘Dom’ which, omitting the heading ‘“‘Exequien 
der Mutter Gretgens,”’ adds line 3789 (v. L. 
3432), referring to Valentin’s death and burden- 
ing Gretchen with a double guilt. The death 
of Gretchen’s mother must be supposed to 
have occurred between Valentin’s death and 
Dom, since Valentin does not mention it in at- 
tributing Gretchen’s sins to her. T7viiber 
Tag, which was omitted in the Fragment, is 
placed, still in prose, as in the Urfaust?. 

And now, between the ‘Dom,’ as placed in 
the completed First Part, and ‘ Triiber Tag,’ 
are introduced the two new scenes, ‘ Walpur- 
gisnacht’ and ‘ Walpurgisnachtstraum.’ 

Goethe’s Tagebuch has, for July 30, 1799, 
the entry ‘Die erste Walpurgisnacht;’’ and 
on December 16, 1800, were noted ‘ Erasmus 
Francisci Hdllischer Proteus, Berker’s Bezau- 
berte Welt.”’ A dated MS. in the Royal 
Library at Berlin, indicates that the ‘Walpur- 
gisnacht,’ the especial point of our interest, 
was begun in November 18ov, and finished in 
February 1801. (Thomas, p. 326.) 

Comment upon the growth of the material 
of the scene and its connection with the Faust 
story, upon the growth of the scene to its 
present form leaving paralipomena to fill fif- 
teen pages (Strehlke, pp. 25-41), upon the 
completed scene itself and its reception by 
critics, must, in this connection, be omitted. 

The question of the propriety of the intro- 
duction of the scene into the drama has been 
much discussed. 

As typical of the critics who blame Goethe 
for introducing it, we may take Thomas (Goe- 
the’s Faust. Part i. Heath & Co., 1895), to 
whom the scene ‘‘ viewed in its connection as 
a link in the drama,” is ‘‘a wanton freak of 
poetic cynicism ”’ (p. Ixiv). Claiming that the 
Brocken revels ‘‘ take place in the spring be- 
fore Gretchen isa mother,”’ they ‘must, there- 
fore,’’ he says, ‘‘ have been ancient history at 
the date of the prose scene’”’ that is, ‘ Triiber 
Tag.’ With wonder what Faust has been do- 
ing in this very long interval between the 
‘Walpurgisnacht’ and ‘ Triiber Tag ’—it must 
be more than eight months, according to his 
chronology—he finds altogether incompatible 
Faust’s enjoyment of the witch conclave, his 
sorrow at Gretchen’s fate, and his anger at 
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Mephistopheles for keeping him ignorant of 
this by the diversions of the Brocken (p. Ixv). 

But here Thomas is inconsistent with him- 
self. If the Brocken revels ‘‘take place in the 
spring- before Gretchen is a mother,” as he 
says (p. lxiv), they cannot have been the diver- 
sions which kept Faust from learning of 
Gretchen’s ‘‘sad fate,’’ as he also says (p. Ixv), 
because, according to his chronology, Gret- 
chen has no fate concerning which to be sad 
until many months after the Walpurgisnacht. 
Nor do these actions of Faust seem so incom- 
patible—but this by the way. 

The argument usually advanced against the 
insertion of the Walpurgisnacht scene is the 
confusion it has been felt to bring into the 
chronology of the drama. This article, in its 
attempt to reconcile the chronology, presup- 
poses that Goethe placed the scene exactly 
where he wished it and not out of place, as 
critics generally hold. 

The chronology of the love story, amended 
according to this supposition, would, then, be 
somewhat as follows: Beginning with the 
walk on Easter day as a certain date, the love 
scene would take place during spring or sum- 
mer, in the time of daisies—not necessarily 
blossoming ones, as Thomas (p. lii) has it. 
Gretchen’s final surrender to Faust and the 
entrance upon her fate is sometime shortly be- 
fore August 1st. Valentin’s death, the death 
of the mother, and the cathedral scene, when 
the child is quick (3790 f; v. L. 3433), come 
during the autumn and winter. Faust flees 
because of Valentin’s death, but makes a sur- 
reptitious visit to Gretchen upon the occasion 
of the mother’s death. The fact that the 
lover to be concealed was the brother’s mur- 
derer would furnish reason for administering, 


‘to preclude all possibility of discovery, the 


extra amount of the sleeping potion which 


_-produced the mother’s death. The birth and 


murder of the child take place, while Faust is 
still away because of Valentin’s death, shortly 
before the Walpurgisnacht, on the eve of May 
1st of the next year. That is, this arrange- 
ment places the Walpurgisnacht scene a year 
later in the chronology of the play than critics 
have previously done. The scene ‘ Walpur- 
gisnacht’ then coming soon after the birth and 
murder of the child, and not long. before as 





Thomas and other critics place it, may consis- 
tently show the bloody line about Gretchen’s 
throat as suggesting approaching punishment 
for crime already committed, rather than as 
prophesying what will occur in time to come. 
This vision fills Faust with terror, he discovers 
Gretchen’s plight—perhaps from this same 
sign—and the action in ‘ Triiber Tag’ follows 
at once. Thus the Walpurgisnacht is not 
ancient history when ‘Triiber Tag’ comes, 
and ‘Kerker’ may follow when it is wished, 
according as the period of Gretchen’s wander- 
ing is long or short before her capture. It 
must not be placed too far from ‘Triiber Tag,’ 
since Faust is to be thought of as searching 
for Gretchen in the interval between that 
scene and the ‘ Kerker.’ 

The acceptance of this arrangement makes 
possible an answer to Thomas’s question (p. 
Ixv) ‘‘why should Faust upon the Brocken re- 
fer to his love in elegiac tone as a distant 
memory,’’ because it is many months since 
Faust has seen Gretchen. It similarly shows 
the falseness of the chronological basis which 
causes Thomas to further ask (p, Ixv), ‘‘and 
why should he have a vision of the beheaded 
Gretchen when it is but a day since he left her 
alive and well?’’ This question shows how 
the accepted chronology produces a confusion 
which is explained away by the emendation 
suggested. Thomas's criticisms (p.Ixv) that 
**hopeless confusion’’ is ‘‘brought into the 
chronology of a natural order of events,” and 
(p. Ixv note) that ‘tas the text stands we go 
backward in time when we pass [forward in 
the play] from the cathedral scene to the 
Walpurgis-Night,” which are just, according 
to the accepted chronology, are made unnec- 
essary in the new scheme by which the chro- 
nology is not confused, and we pass forward 
in time in going from ‘Dom’ to ‘ Walpurgis- 
nacht.’ 

All of this supposition, which makes clear 
so much and removes so great a blame from 
Goethe, is, however, conditioned. upon the 
possibility of interpreting in a general sense 
the passage where Mephistopheles, speaking 
to Faust before Gretchen’s door (366:f, v. L. 
3304f), says that the Walpurgisnacht will come 
*‘iibermorgen;’’ upon referring ‘‘iibermorgen’”’ 
simply to some future time instead of to the 
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literal ‘‘day after tomorrow” as critics have 
hitherto done. Allowing, for the sake of the 
argument, that the Walpurgisnacht scene is in 
its proper place, the interpretation of ‘ iiber- 
morgen ’”’ cannot be strictly literal since that 
would make it necessary for the incidents in 
the scenes ‘ Auerbachs Keller,’ ‘Hexenkiiche,’ 
‘Strasse,’ ‘Abend,’ ‘Spaziergang,’ in all the 
love scenes; namely ‘Der Nachtbarin Haus,’ 
‘Strasse,’ ‘Garten,’ ‘Ein Gartenhauschen,’ 
‘Wald und Hohle,’ ‘Gretchens Stube,’ and 
‘ Marthens Garten ;’ in ‘Am Brunnen,’ ‘Zwin- 
ger,’ and the Valentin scene ‘* Nacht;’ all to 
come between the day before Easter and the 
day before the first of May, which is impos- 
sible. The impossibility of a literal interpre- 
tation justifies one in suggesting any plausable 
explanation. It is not inconceivable that the 
word may have an indefinite future meaning, 
although I have been unable to find any other 
instances of such use. 

However, even if this involved considerable 
violence to the legitimate meaning, as it does 
not, it is much easier to presume such a licence 
than to feel, with Thomas (p. Ixv), that to the 
questions of chronology ‘‘there is no answer 
that is altogether creditable to Goethe’s poetic 
conscience;’’ to think that in writing the 
Walpurgisnacht scene Goethe 
‘‘simply gave the rein to his present humor, 
with no serious concern about the inner or 
outward harmony of what he was now writing, 
with the love tragedy he had written a quarter 
of a century before’”’ (p. Ixv); 
and to believe that ‘The result, as we have 
it, is undeniably a blemish in the poem” (p. 
Ixv). It is incredible that Goethe would have 
been careless enough to place the Walpurgis- 
nacht after Dom when it came before it in 
time (p. Ixv, note). 

Thomas’s excuses for Goethe insertion of 
the scene (p. Ixvi), imply that Goethe care- 
lessly introduced ‘‘a discordant passage into 
the pathos of his love tragedy ;”’ that he was 
unsuccessful in making Faust appear a ‘ good 
man,’ really making him only detestable and 
knowing it was not possible to ‘save the 
dignity or consistency of his character, he felt 
it was not worth while to ‘“‘trouble about 
matters of time and space and quotidian 
probability’? (p. Ixvii). These excuses are 
worse for our conception of Goethe as a liter- 
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ary artist than the blame Thomas chooses to 
give. 

With the emendation of locating the Wal- 
purgisnacht in the chronology of the drama 
one year after the first scene, all is made clear 
and plain, and there is no confusion. And 
this change involves only the translating by 
an unusual, although possible, meaning, a 
word which cannot be literally interpreted, as 
against the alternative of adjudging Goethe 
guilty of carelessly making a hopeless jumble 
of his Faust. 

CLybE B. Furst. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Das Wortspiel bei Shakspere, von LEoro._p 
WurtTH. Wienunpd Leipzig: W. Braumiiiller, 
1895. 8vo, pp. xiv, 255. [Wiener Beitrage 
zur englischen Philologie. 1.] 

THERE is such an immense variety of plays 

upon words in the works of Shakspere that it 

seems almost impossible to adopt a classifica- 
tion which will include all the instances of 
their occurrence. Yet this is what Dr. Wurth, 
in the work before us, has attempted to do. 
The book consists of two hundred and thirty- 
two pages, exclusive of preface and index, and 
of these pages one hundred and thirty-two are 
taken up with the grouping of only typical ex- 
amples in their various classifications. The 
remaining pages are devoted to an introduc- 

tion, consisting of eighteen pages, and to a 

discussion of Shakspere’s relation to his pred- 

ecessors and contemporaries in their use of 
the play on words. 

In the introduction, after briefly treating of 
the figure as a work of literary art (Sprach- 
kunst), he gives a short history of its treatment 
by previous writers, and then proceeds to his 
own definition and classification. 

‘*The play upon words arises,’’ he says, ‘‘from 

that combination. of two or more words, 

which have the same or a similar sound, but 

often quite different meanings, that not only a 

play on the sounds follows, but also one on 

the sense.’’ 

For the operation of this play upon words, it 

is necessary that the elements be no mere 

isolated words, but that they appear in com- 
bination: 1. with one another for the purpose 
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of the play; 2. with other words for the for- 
mation of the sentence; 3. as parts of an 
artistic whole with 1 and 2. Every word has 
to be considered in reference to its sound, its 
meaning, and its written form. 

There are two general classes under which 
all the examples are grouped: plays on words 
which are due to a double meaning, and the 
plays merely on sound (die Laut- oder Klang- 
spiele). The term for the latter group Dr. 
Wurth gives as puns, punnings. Under the 
former of these classes there are five divisions, 
and these again are further subdivided. The 
five are as follows: 1. a word is used with a 
double meaning by one person, and only once; 
2. A word with a double meaning is used twice 
and oftener; this may be taken up by another 
person in the dramatic dialogue, or the word 
may be used several times by one person; 3. 
the double meaning may be brought out by the 
order of the words or the construction of the 
sentence. The two remaining divisions in- 
clude all cases that do not belong to the three 
just mentioned, 4. dealing with riddle-plays, 
antimetabole, etc., and 5. treating of groups 
of plays, considered under the plays upon 
sound. 

The plays on sound, constituting Dr. Wurth’s 
second grand category of the play on words, 
are called Puns, and Punnings. The former 
of these terms Dr. Wurth uses to denote the 
plays on words with the same or similar sound, 
though, as he says,? ‘‘Es zuweilen auch fiir 
andere Arten gebraucht wird;”’ the latter 
denotes those plays which depend on a mere 
resemblance of sound. I hardly think one 
can find fault with this limitation in the use of 
the word ‘‘pun,”’ for in the popular estimation, 
the idea, suggested by the word is almost 
invariably the play on two different words of 
similar sound, and not the play on the various 
meanings of one word. 


There are four subdivisions of this class: 
the proper plays on words, the improper plays 
on words, the figura etymologica, etc., and 
the group-plays. 

The proper plays on words include all cases 
which involve a similarity of sound, and at the 
same time affect the sense of the passage. The 
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improper plays on words, on the other hand, 
have no reference to the sense, but owe their 
existence merely to the delight which the 
author has in the repetition of the sound. 
Such are the effects of rime, assonance, 
alliteration, etc. 

The figura etymologica includes those plays 
on words of the same stem but of different in- 
flection, composition, etc. To this group also 
belong all the specimens of the second class 
above, that involve the sense of the words 
played upon. The fourth group—die Grup- 
penspiele—includes those cases where a word 
admits of a great variety of meanings, with 
perhaps slight changes in pronunciation, as in 
the play on die, ace, ass, in M. N. D., v.1. 
311-317. The most interesting specimens of 
this class are what Dr. Wurth calls Cy&/onen- 
Spiele. The best illustration is in the dia- 
logue between the second commoner and 
Marcellus in /. C, i. 1. 10-30, where occur the 
plays on cobdler, soles, mend, all. 

This brief outline gives a general idea of 
the extent of Dr. Wurth’s system of classifi- 
cation; the care which he has taken in dis- 
tinguishing closely related categories can only 
be seen by a careful study of his work. The 
author is hardly ever led away in his search 
for plays upon words to find them where they 
do not exist. Shakspere uses this species of 
wit with such infinite variety that we have to 
be more careful in denying the existence of 
the play than in claiming it. Hence it is 
doubtful if it would be proper to deny the play 
in A and C.,i. 2. 51; Iras says to Charmian: 
**Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot sooth- 
say.”’ Dr. Wurth remarks: ‘‘Hier ist es 
zweifelhaft, ob Jras meint, Charmsan sei thre 
Bettgenossin, oder die einer andern Person.”’ 
It flows so glibly from Iras’s mouth that we do 
not suspect any reflection on Charmian, and 
at first sight we might deny the existence of 
the jest. 

In the second section of this work, the 
author deals with the relation of Shakspere to 
his predecessors and contemporaries in the 
use of the play upon words. Special attention 
is devoted to the influence of Euphuism and 
Lyly’s dramatic style on Shakspere. The 
author is unaware of the existence of the 
monograph by Dr. C. G. Child, entitled John 
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Lily and Euphuism.2 Dr. Child’s work is too 
important a publication on the subject. of 
Euphuism to be missing from the bibliography 
of anyone making a study of the influence of 
Lyly on the literature of the period. 

The trend of criticism has been unfavorable 
to Shakspere in his almost reckless use of the 
word-play. Dr. Wurth cites the opinions of 
various critics, who show their disapproval of 
his unbridled freedom; he thinks the critics 
are to blame, not Shakspere. These plays 
upon words were, he says, “‘ ein abglanz seiner 
Zeit.’”’ But the fact remains, that what is 
characteristic of, and pleasing to, a particu- 
lar period, is not necessarily bound to give sat- 
isfaction to all ages, and thereby fulfil the 
highest conditions of literary art. Its justifi- 
cation, however, lies in its peculiar value as 
an element of dramatic characterization. 

Dr. Wurth now puts the question whether 
Euphuism or some other fashion of speech, 
prevailing at that time, induced our poet to 
employ this figure. The distinguishing char- 
acteristics of Euphuism, according to Land- 
mann,are ‘‘parisonic antithesis,’’ and a peculiar 
kind of alliteration. Besidesthese, Landmann 
mentions ‘‘playing upon words, and the use of 
syllables sounding alike.’’ If we adopt Dr. 
Child’s scheme, which is fuller than Land- 
mann’s, we shall present more conclusively Dr. 
Wurth’s contention. The devices depending 
upon sound likeness are: I. a. complete sylla- 
bic likeness, that is consonance, sometimes 
combined with alliteration ; 6. complete word- 
likeness, that is repetition; c. partial syllabic 
and word-likeness :—1. assonance; 2. rime; 
3. annomination. II. alliteration. It is easy to 
see how readily the play upon words could be 
developed from these elements. Antithesis 
and alliteration would operate strongly in de- 
veloping the incipient conceit. 

To the question whether Lyly’s Zuphues 
had a distinct influence on Shakspere, Dr. 
Wurth, following in part the “ parallels” of 
W. L. Rushton, answers in the affirmative. 
The influence may be conscious, as in the 
parody in /. Henry IV, Il. 4, 441 ff., or un- 
conscious, as among others, the passage, R 
and J., III. 5. 119 f., but it nevertheless exists. 


2 Miinchener Beitrige 2, Rom. u, Eng. Philologie, Heft 
vii (1894). 





To say that this is the influence of Euphues, 
except in the above-mentioned parody, is to 
attribute to Lyly the sole possession of the 
characteristics of Euphuism. The antithetical 
construction and all the various species of 
alliteration were found in the predecessors of 
Lyly ; and Shakspere is following his literary 
traditions when he writes Zucr., 879: ‘‘ Who- 
ever Alots the sin, thou foint’st the season ;”’ 
he does not necessarily show the in fluence of 
Lyly, but rather that of his time. To quote 
Dr. Child :3 

‘‘Eupuism is a matter of diction, of form, 
of style, and nowhere in Shakspere do we find 
a Euphuistic diction, save in the single in- 
stance where Euphuism appears to be paro- 
died. In brief, it is possible that Euphuism 
may have exercised some formative influence 
upon Shakspere in his youth, but it, at least, 
gave no distinctive quality to his style.’’ 

Sidney's Arcadia appeared in 1590, and 
succeeded in supplanting Euphuism. The 
more extensive use of the play upon words in 
this work merely indicates the development to 
a fuller growth of the germ of the earlier 
writers; it is hardly necessary to suppose that 
it has a direct influence on Shakspere. Cer- 
tainly Dr. Wurth is not justified in considering 
M.N.D., v. 311, ‘‘ Now die, die, die, die, die,”’ 
as a satire on the following passage of the 
Arcadia: ‘‘ End, then evil-destined Dorus, 
end: and end, thou woeful letter, evd:’’ 

Dr. Wurth now considers the influence of 
Lyly’s dramatic style on Shakspere. The 
prose of his dramas, says Dr. Wurth, has 
hardly any connection with that of the Ax- 
phues.4 That this is not so is proved by Dr. 
Child, who, examining the prose dramas sep- 
arately, says:s 

‘* The Euphuism of the plays isin a word a 
simplified Euphuism. The use of balanced 
parallelism and antithesis is of course every- 
where preserved—but the balanced members 
are uniformly shorter, and the parisonic form 
is by no means so frequent . . . Euphonic allit- 
eration is by no means so common as in the 
Euphues, and its use for emphasis in conjunc- 


tion with parisonic balance is not only less 
frequent but less noticeable....In a word, 


3 P. 112. 


4 P. 173: “ Wie geziert und erklinstelt diese Prosa aber 
auch ist, mit dem Euphuismus hat sie so gut wie nichts 
gemein,”” ; 

5 P, 88. 
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even where the dialogue takes the most sen- 
tentious form, the natural necessity for direct- 
ness and movement obliges Lyly, even though 
he succeeds in preserving what is essentially a 
Euphuistic tone, to forego many of the elabor- 
ate and sophisticated graces which mark his 
style in the Euphues.”’ 


To show how essentially Shakspere was 
Lyly’s pupil, Dr. Wurth quotes instances of 
Lyly’s use of the play upon words from his 
plays, and compares with them passages from 
Shakspere. It is hardly to be doubted that 
the bright wit of this dialogue exercised con- 
siderable influence in establishing the play 
upon words as a popular species of fun, and 
revealed to Shakspere the possibilities for this 
form of amusement which he developed to 
such a great extent in his plays. 

The great popularity of the figure is shown 
by our author in the numerous jest-books of 
the period, and in the popular songs and 
ballads. 


The last chapter of this book deals with the 
play upon words as a means in the art of char- 
acterization. It may be used as: (a) a means 
of humorous representation; (6) a means of 
tragic expression ; and (c) a means for depict- 
ing a situation. To the first class belongs the 
talk of the fools and clowns, to the second 
such a play upon words as Gaunt makes on 
his name when dying, and to the third the 
affected conversation of the two Gentlemen of 
of Verona, who reflect by this means the tone 
of the court. 

The play upon words is sometimes useful in 
deciding a question of text. Thusin Coriol., 
i, 1, 166 f. occurs the passage: ‘‘ Rome and 
rats are at the point of battle; the one side 
must have da/e.’”’ The folio reads dale. 
Theobald emended to da/e, and in this he has 
been followed by all except Hanmer, who 
reads dane. This is the reading Dr. Wurth ac- 
cepts, because it corresponds better with raz¢s, 
‘‘ratsbane”’ being their usual poison. Cf. J. 
Jor M., i, 2. 123: ‘ Like raé¢s that ravin down 
their proper dane,’’ which seems to confirm 
this reading. The change from dane to baile 
is, of course, easy as far as the mere form is 
concerned. 

Jas. W. Tupprr. 

Philadelphia. 
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GOETHE. 


Goethe im Sturm und Drang von RICHARD 
WEISSENFELS. Erster Band. Halle: Max 
Niemeyer, 1894. 8vo, pp. xiv, 519. 


For some time Goethe-philology seemed 
doomed to deal only with the details of Goe- 
the’s life and literary productions, and to 
neglect the great forces of which he was an 
expression. The recent appearance of works 
like Bielschowsky’s and Meyer’s biographies, 
and of the book before us, prove that the ap- 
preciation of Goethe as the powerful repre- 
sentative of a great age is not dead, and that 
the vast labor expended on the study of 
Goethe since Lewes’ time is bearing fruit. 
Weissenfels’ work, of which the first volume 
only has so far appeared, must be regarded as 
abreast with the best recently published on 
Goethe. 

The purpose of the book is to lay bare the 
forces which moulded Goethe during his 
childhood and early manhood, and to show 
how he in turn influenced his nation by his 
early publications. Special attention is paid 
to his moral and intellectual condition during 
the Storm and Stress period as a most im- 
portant epoch of his life. Two elements dis- 
tinguish the book: skill and tact in the use of 
much valuable material, hitherto generally 
neglected, and an admirable method of pres- 
entation. We are made thoroughly to appre- 
ciate, on the one hand, Goethe’s moral and 
intellectual organism, his inherited instincts, 
and, on the other, his environment, the influ- 
ences from without at work upon him. Weis- 
senfels is skilful enough to avoid becoming 
mechanical. His presentation is vigorous and 
throbs with life to the last. The book is 
modern in the best sense of the word. Weis- 
senfels shows how in Goethe’s father and 
mother were personified the two elements 
which struggled for the supremacy during a 
large part of the eighteenth century: in his 
father, the 4ufklarung which suppressed feel- 
ing and the imagination, and in his mother, 
Storm and Stress forces which in time were to 
gain the ascendency in Germany. Like most 
Goethe biographers, with the exception of 
Max Koch, Weissenfels judges Rath Goethe 
too severely. He doubtless was an Au/klir- 
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ungsphilister, but he also furnished his son 
with that element of solidity which saved him | 
during the Storm and Stress period,—a crisis 
fatal to more than one of his talented contem- 
poraries, who could not boast of so much 
Philistine blood in their veins. Frau Rath 
betrays the instincts of the younger generation 
by the terse, vigorous, and healthy style of 
her letters, by her love for Luther’s Bible and 
for Klopstock. Her leaning towards mysti- | 
cism, which Weissenfels mentions in this con- 
nection, proves little. What woman was ever 
born without it? It is interesting to watch 
how Goethe, the offspring of these antipodes, 
slowly but surely sloughs off all Aufklarungs- 
tendencies and grows into Storm and Stress 
views, until he becomes their greatest repre- 
sentative. After showing in his boyhood by 
his love for the Frankfurt Gretchen that like a 
regular Stirmer und Dringer, he appreciates 
a woman’s charms none the less because she 
belongs to the lower classes, he betrays in his 
Leipzig letters intense curiosity of life and a 
spirit of revolt against the conventionalities of 
life. Weissenfels points out that in writing the 
passages in Dichtung und Wahrheit, referring 
to his stay in Leipzig, Goethe used only his 
letters to his sister, but that in those to 
Behrisch the powerful Storm and Stress forces 
surging in him at that time find much more 
direct expression. In Leipzig, Goethe already 
feels as a Stiirmer und Drdnger, but has not 
yet gained independence enough fearlessly to 
proclaim his views: characteristically, beauty 
is to him at this time ‘‘ Dammerung,”’ “sie ist 
nicht Licht und sie ist nicht Nacht.” It should 
be added that a modification of this view 
occurs as late as 1784 in Zueignung. There 
the veil of poetry which Truth hands the 
poet is woven ‘‘aus Morgenduft und Sonnen- 
klarheit.’’ Goethe’s intellectual and moral 
condition at this time is reflected in the Leip- 
ziger Liederbuch. In discussing this work, 
Weissenfels attacks the Studien zur Goethe- 
Philologie, and partly with much justice. To 
be sure, the frivolous grace of those poems 
shows the influence of the anacreontics and of 
Wieland, yet personal experiences also play a 
great partin them. Among Goethe’s prede- 
cessors, only Giinther and Haller had inter- 
preted personal experiences in their lyrics. 
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To us, the greatness of the neglected Giinther 
becomes more patent than ever when we re- 
member that he showed this directness and 
depth of feeling at an early age, unhelped, 
whereas even Goethe completely attained it 
only under the guidance of such a teacher as 
Herder. During Goethe’s second stay in 
Frankfort, his illness helped to foster inner life 
and a love for mysticism in him. Wieland 
still was the teacher, because he preached 
the importance of the individuality. Only in 
Strassburg, and there especially through Her- 
der’s influence, Goethe at last strips off the 
last trace of Aufkldrung views. The descrip- 
tion of Herder’s intellectual evolution is ad-- 
mirable. Much is repeated that was familiar 
through Haym and the Studien zur Goethe- 
Philologie, yet Weissenfels uses generally 
neglected material and throws new light on 
old facts. He seems, to me, nevertheless, 
slightly to underrate Herder’s influence on 
Goethe. Herder gave Goethe’s genius the. 
direction it took, though doubtless, as Weis- 
senfels shows, Storm and Stress ideas had 
been working in Goethe for years and had 
been nurtured by Behrisch. After his ac- 
quaintance with Herder, Goethe is a Stirmer 
und Dringer not only in feeling, but also in 
expression. In speaking of the boldness and 
originality of Goethe’s language at this time, 
Weissenfels might have mentioned Schwager 
Kronos, as perhaps the most significant poem 
in that connection. I have in mind construc- 
tions like ‘‘ekles Schwindeln zégert mir vor 
die Stirne dein Zaudern,’’ the intricate con- 
struction in stanzas five and six, and words 
like ‘‘Gesundheitsblick,”’ ‘‘das schlotternde 
Gebein,”’ etc. 

Weissenfels shows how the principle of ex- 
perience becomes the guiding one in Goethe 
during the Storm and Stress period, how he 
insists on @ posteriori methods over against 
the @ priori methods of former generations. 
It is for the reason that Goethe so early came 
under the sway of these characteristically 
modern views, Weissenfels might have con- 
tinued to point out, which are at the basis of 
modern thought, that Goethe so powerfully 
appeals to us moderns. In different parts of 
his book Weissenfels proves that individualism 
is the fundamental principle of the Storm and 
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Stress movement. He should have sketched 
the importance’ of individualism in post-Re- 
naissance culture. Only by means of such 
studies we get an adequate conception of 
Goethe’s position in modern civilization. The 
Renaissance proclaimed the importance of the 
individual. The new principle after some 
time intoxicated men and led to frightful 
hyper-individualism. A reaction, and exhaus- 
tion, was inevitable. It was felt in all domains 
of life, and showed itself as elegant pedantry, 
and servile dependence on certain strict canons 
of taste and morality. Hence the Storm and 
Stress, the revolt against the age of pedantry, 
is a modified continuation of the Renaissance. 
In both we find individualism, in both a ten- 
dency to universality. Herder was a second 
Petrarch. Precisely because the Storm and 
Stress period and the Renaissance have so 
much in common, Shakespeare, the greatest 
exponent of that Renaissance, became the 
cynosure of the Storm and Stress men. It is 
not so important to investigate exactly what 
scenes of what plays of Shakespeare influ- 
enced Gétz as Weissenfels does (p. 512 sqq.) 
as to make us appreciate why the Storm 
and Stress men must naturally be drawn to 
the great Elizabethan, rather than to Sophocles 
or Dante. When we study the period fol- 
lowing the Storm and Stress, we find that 
the movement led to the worst hyper-indi- 
vidualism on record. Goethe worked him- 
self out of this untamed frame of mind into 
classical reserve, and others like Schiller and 
Platen followed him. But individualism is at 
the very core of the modern mood, and hence 
most of Goethe’s contemporaries like the 
members of the Romantic school, and the 
generation after Goethe were bound to follow 
a very different course from his. I feel that by 
sketching the evolution of individualism in 
some such way, Weissenfels would have helped 
us better to understand the portent of the 
Storm and Stress period and Goethe’s re- 
markable moral individuality. 

On pp. 488 and 489, Weissenfels states that 
there was a gradual transition from Goethe’s 
admiration for Gothic architecture during the 
Strassburg period and his later love for Greek 
styles. The claim is true in spite of its. ap- 
parent improbability. Since the appearance 








of Weissenfels, work, Volbehr has shown in a 
book entitled Goethe und die bildende Kunst 
(Leipzig, 1895) that Goethe’s change of artistic 
convictions during the first ten years in 
Weimar was slow and organic. Weissenfels 
further claims that Goethe had returned to a 
Storm and Stress mood during the first part of 
his sojourn in Italy, that he consequently again 
preferred the Titanic in art, found, on the one 
hand, in the grand Gothic cathedrals and in 
the early Renaissance domesin Italy. Michael 
Angelo is the greatest representative of that 
tendency in Renaissance art. Hence Goethe, 
Weissenfels claims, during the first part of his 
stay in Italy, preferred Michael Angelo, and 
only later grew into an appreciation of Raphael 
and of antiquity, the ‘‘Ideal der schénen 
ruhigen, stilvollen Kunst.’’ Here Weissenfels 
is entirely mistaken. On his way to Italy, 
Goethe left the cathedral at Regensburg unno- 
ticed (cf. Volbehr, p. 168), although it is one 
of the great representatives of the Gothic 
style in Germany. In North Italy he fairly 
worshiped the buildings by Palladio, an ar- 
chitect of the *Hoch-Renaissance,’ largely 
because his creations are based on antique 
principles (Volbehr, p. 177). Goethe had no 
eye at that time for the grand Romanesque 
and Gothic buildings of Verona and Venice, 
he despised St. Marks in Venice (Volbehr, p. 
173, p. 183), visited a temple of Minerva near 
Assisi and left the church of St. Francis “‘links, 
mit Abneigung”’ (/talienische Reise, ed. Hem- 
pel, p. 106). A short time before that he ex- 
claimed : 

‘Trifft man denn gar wieder einmal auf eine 
Arbeit von Raphael oder die ihm wenigstens 
mit einiger Wahrscheinlichkeit zugeschrieben 
wird, so ist man gleich vollkommen geheilt 
und froh. So habe ich eine heilige Agathe 
gefunden, ein kostbares, obgleich nicht ganz 
wohl erhaltenes Bild.... Ich habe mir die 
Gestalt wohl gemerkt und werde ihr im Geist 
meine Iphigenia vorlesen und meine Heldin 
nichts sagen lassen, was diese Heilige nicht 
aussprechen mochte.”’ (Zfa/. Reise, p. 97.) 

In other words, Raphael so deeply impresses 
Goethe that he influences his poetry—before 
Goethe’s arrival in Rome! A few days after 
reaching the Eternal City, he appreciates Ra- 
phael’s ‘ Loggie’ and ‘School of Athens’ (ib., 
pp. 121 and 122); then for a time, and for a 
time only, Michael Angelo’s Titanic individu- 
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ality shakes his views and clouds the beloved 
Raphael’s glory in his eyes (cf. Volbehr, p. 200, 
and /tal. Reise, p. 134). From now on for the 
remainder of his sojourn in Italy, antiquity is 
his loadstar. So, we see, Goethe started out 
with an almost bigoted preference for the 
‘‘schone, ruhige, stilvolle Kunst,’? and did 
not, as Weissenfels would have us believe, 
grow into it during his stay in Rome. 
CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 

University of Chicago. 





ENGLISH POETRY. 


The Epic of the Fall of Min. A Compara- 
tive Study of Cedmon, Dante, and Milton. 
By S. HUMPHREYS GURTEEN. New Yorkand 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 


Wi1tTH the main thesis and with the object of 
this book, the present reviewer finds himself in 
entire sympathy. The object is to bring to a 
wider circle some knowledge of a work of 
high—almost the very highest—poetic power, 
standing at the very beginning of English lit- 
erature, and the immediate thesis is a com- 
parison of this great poem with the treatment 
of the same subject by Milton. 

Dr. Gurteen does not confine himself to 
the comparison of particular passages, but 
studies the general grasp and conception of 
the subject, and- the mode of handling; and 
the reviewer entirely agrees with his judgment 
that in the simplicity, sincerity, dignity and 
purity of the poet, there are sublimity and 
beauty not inferior to the grandeur and gor- 
geousness of Milton. Milton does not write 
with Czedmon’s full belief: he was too good a 
scholar not to know how large a part of Rab- 
binical and medizval tradition he had incor- 
porated in his poem. Czdmon neither rep- 
resents the Deity as lecturing on dogmatic 
theology, nor exhibits the contemptuous de- 
preciation of woman, which is so unpleas- 
antly conspicuous in Milton. Milton’s Eve 
falls through curiosity, vanity, and perversity, 
suggesting to many readers a feeling that the 
Almighty dealt rather hardly with Adam in 
giving him so frail and ‘‘ feckless’”’ a partner. 
Czdmon’s Eve,on the other hand, falls through 
her love and tender solicitude for Adam. The 
Fiend does not approach the pair in the form 
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of a talking serpent, but in the guise of an 
angel of light, bearing the express commands 
of Deity. He does not talk with Eve apart, 
but addresses both. Adam rejects the mes- 
sage; but Eve is convinced of the angelic 
mission, and alarmed lest Adam may incur the 
divine wrath, takes the risk of tasting the fruit, 
when finding her vision of celestial things 
widened, she offers it to Adam. Czdmon is 
so anxious that we may not misinterpret Eve’s 
motive, that he insists— 
“*héo dide hit b ah purh holdne hyge ’’— 

which Dr. Gurteen renders, 


** But all she did was done with true intent—.”’ 


This is but one example of what seems to us a 
higher poetic conception on Cedmon’s part. 

The author has added a study of the three 
poetic hells of Cedmon, Dante, and Milton. 

The volume opens with an account of the 
revival of Anglo-Saxon studies, and with a 
brief sketch of Anglo-Saxon poetry, as illus- 
trated in Beowulf; and closes with a transla- 
tion of Cz2dmon’s account of the Fall, in pleas- 
ing verse, perhaps a little too Miltonic for the 
simplicity of his original. 

WILLIAM HAND BROWNE. 

Johns Hopkins University. 





EARLY ITALIAN PUETRY. 


Folgore da San Gemignano ela Brigata 
Spendereccia, da Giuseppe Errico. Na- 
poli: 1895. 16mo, pp. 95. 

Saggio su l’ Entrée de Spagne ed altre 
Chansons de Geste Medievali franco-ita- 
liane, daG. STEFANO Yocca. Roma: 1895, 
8vo, pp. 58. 

3. Sui Brani in Lingua d’ Oc del Dittamondo 
e della Leandreide, da RODOLFO RENIER. 
Torino: 1895. 8vo, pp. 27. 

4. Nuovi Documenti sulla Famiglia di Cino 
da FPistoja, da Orazio Bacci. Torino: 
1895. 8vo, pp. 6. 

1. In the thirteenth century light-minded 

Florentine youths joined the ‘ Brigata Spen- 

dereccia’’ for the sake of diversion. Signor 

Errico seems to have conceived and executed 

this publication for the same. purpose, since it 

lacks all serious critical value, and adds noth- 
ing essentially new to the sources of informa- 


I. 


2. 
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tion on the subject already possessed by stu- 
dents. Chapter 1 (pp. 19-56) treats in a general 
way of the “ Brigate’’ that Gaspary supposed 
to have existed approximately from 1215 to 
1283. One of these companies was that en- 
titled the ‘‘Brigata Spendereccia,’’ our knowl- 
edge of which is derived solely from the notes 
of commentators on Dante, who alludes to the 
society in the Juferno, xxix, 121-132. Thisclub 
consisted of twelve members, each of whom 
paid an entrance fee of eighteen thousand 
florins ; a magnificent domicile was construc- 
ted, many feasts enjoyed, the two hundred 
and sixteen thousand florins expended, and 
the association disbanded—all in the course of 
ten months (pp. 31-35). 

Was Folgore contemporary with this asso- 
ciation and its representative poet? Scholars 
are divided in their opinions on this point: one 
class, represented by Monti, Carducci, Bor- 
gognoni, Bartoli, and D’Ancona, believes Fol- 
gore to have been the club poet, but not au- 
thor of the political sonnets attributed to him, 
and written after 1315. 

The other set, represented by Navone and 
Gaspary, attributes the political sonnets tothe 
Gemignanese, but discredits his connection 
with the ‘‘Brigata.’’ Errico proffers his services 
as a conciliator and suggests that the length of 
time between the composition of the poems 
relating to the ‘‘ Brigata’’ (1283) and that of 
the political verses (1315), was not so great as 
to forbid us to suppose that the whole may 
have been the work of one man. 

Chapter II (pp. 57-78) treats of the rhymes 
themselves; the relative merits of the terms 
corona and catena as applied to Folgore’s 
verses, are discussed, and the cultivators of 
similar species of poetic composition from his 
time to the sixteenth century are enumerated 
(pp. 57-66). Folgore’s most pretentious effort 
was the Corona dei Mesi, in which he portrays 
for the ‘‘ Brigata’’ the material pleasures that 
each succeeding month offers (pp. 68-74). Of 
a similar intent were the Sonetti de la seti- 
mana. Incidentally the moral trend of these 
compositions induces Errico to hazard a com- 
parison of their pathological nature with that 
of the novels of a certain school of modern 
romancers (pp. 75-78). 

In Chapter III (pp. 79-95) our author attempts 





to revoke for Folgore a more luminous station 
in the poetic constellation of the thirteenth 
century than that allotted him by previous 
scholars. A dozen pages of the chapter are 
devoted to a rather bold attempt to controvert 
the judgment of D’Ancona and Gaspary, who 
saw in Cecco Angioleri the most competent of 
the contemporary poetic geniuses of that cen- 
tury who treated of subjects of a like nature 
with those suggested by Folgore’s muse. 


2. This book does not reveal on the part of 
its compiler any definite plan for the presen- 
tation of the facts he wishes to lay before the 
public, nor is the character of the portion of 
the public he means to address apparent. If 
his work is intended for popular circulation, it 
lacks a most important element of success: 
the writer’s style, involved and obscure, will 
never attract the general reader to a subject 
that possesses intrinsically but a remote inter- 
est for such a reader. On the other hand, the 
Saggio will not appeal to the special student 
since its author’s method is uncritical, the 
presentation of the history of previous inves- 
tigations on the subject disconnected and in- 
complete, and the results more than meagre. 

The essay is divided into four chapters. 
The first (pp. 7-13) treats of the intercourse 
between France and Italy in the period of the 
origins of the literatures of those countries. 
The second (pp. 14-19) gives an unsatisfactory 
résumé of the researches of Gautier, Paris, 
Meyer and Thomas in connection with the 
poem. The third (pp. 20-32) is wanting abso- 
lutely in cohesion of its parts. The writer 
may have intended originally to endeavor to 
throw some new light on the question of the 
authorship of the Entrée. The fourth chapter 
(pp. 33-58) contains a reprint of six hundred 
and thirteen lines of the Zntrée and the Prise 
de Pampelune, from a study of the style of 
which lines the reader is asked to judge for 
himself whether the two poems constitute the 
work of one author (p. 37). An opinion based 
on such a reading will prove well-founded in- 
deed, since (p. 33) the Antrée alone consists of 
more than forty-two thousand five hundred 
lines. 

3. The Dittamondo, on account of the geo- 
graphical nature of its subject, offered its 
author abundant opportunity for the insertion 
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of specimens of the languages of the various 
countries referred to in the poem. Among 
the specimens we find a number of Provengal 
verses ; the original draft of these stanzas in- 
dicates that Fazio degli Uberti was but ill- 
acquainted with the idiom of Southern France, 
and the object of Renier in the present mono- 
graph is to reconstruct the lines in such a 
manner as to make them represent literary 
Provencal as it was written at the time of their 
composition (probably 1363). Only one other 
serious attempt at such a reworking has been 
made—that of Carlo Roncaglia, who had but 
a single manuscript at his command, while 
Renier bases his conclusions upon a collation 
of fourteen codices (pp. 1-15). 

The Leandreide was probably written be- 
tween 1420 and 1429; it reveals a more accu- 
rate knowledge of Provengal literature on the 
part of its author (who is unknown) than does 
the Dittamondo. Renier in this portion of his 
paper (pp. 15-27) desires tosupply the deficien- 
cies in the reconstruction of the seventy-nine 
Provengal verses as made by Emilio Teza in 
1856. The present editor follows his new ver- 
sion by some interesting investigations on the 
same. He believes that the author of the 
Leandreide either owned, or was acquainted 
with, a Provencal canzoniere, from which he 
compiled the list of poets enumerated in the 
lines under discussion. Of the forty-seven 
troubadours recorded, the Italian poet desig- 
nates nineteen ina specific manner, and Renier 
devotes the last part of his work to a search 
for the sources of the Italian’s information. 
He finds that the latter speaks of several 
langue-d'oc poets unknown to us, and also of 
compositions of poets who are known to us, 
but not as the writers of the verses alluded to 
in the Leandreide. The author of this poem 
did not, apparently, make use of biographical 
notices, but drew his information concerning 
the Provencaux from internal evidence offered 
by their poetical effusions. 


4. The documents (in Latin) here recorded 
are two in number. The first was found by 
Signor Bacci in the library at Prato. It forms 
one of a mass of similar manuscripts there 
preserved that contain the genealogies of the 
various families of the district. The family 
spoken of in the present script is that of Lom- 
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barduccia, a daughter of Cino. We learn 
here,too,that the wife of Cino married a second 
time. The other document, from the Archivio 
di Stato, in Florence, refers likewise to one of 
Cino’s daughters. Both records throw addi- 
tional light on our knowledge of Cino’s finan- 
cial condition, and indicate the importance that 
his family acquired through advantageous 
matrimonial alliances. 
L. Emit MENGER. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


DER ARME HEINRICH. 





Der Arme Heinrich by Hartmann von der 
Aue, edited with an Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary, by JoHN G. ROBERTSON M. A., B. 
Sc., Ph. D. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1895. 8vo, pp. xviii, 122. 


THE explanation and justification (if such is 
needed) of an English edition of Hartmann's 
Armer Heinrich is best given in the following 
quotation from the Preface of the editor, who 
is, by-the-way, already favorably known to the 
English reading public by several conscientious 
and scholarly articles on German literature in 
the English reviews, and is at present Lef/or 
for English at the University of Strassburg: 


“... it might be urged with justice that no 
one is likely to undertake the study of Middle 
High German who is not acquainted with the 
modern language. But there isa great deal 
to be said in favour of seeing a language with 
our own eyes, even when that language is only 
a dialect of another, already familiar to us. 
The English student who makes his acquaint- 
ance with Middle High German through the 
medium of German works, is exceedingly apt, 
unless he has a Sprachgef.ihl for modern Ger- 
man of extreme delicacy, to overlook many 
important changes that have come over the 
meaning and usage of words in the course of 
six hundred years. To the native German 
student, on the other hand, these changes are 
self-evident, and consequently, text-books pre- 
pared by German scholars do not lay the 
emphasis upon them that seems desirable 
where foreigners are concerned. Moreover, in 
the case of the Arme Heinrich, none of the 
German editions exactly meets the require- 
ments of the English students; I need only 
instance the absence of a glossary, a grave 
disadvantage where the standard Middle High 
German lexicons are inaccessible.’’ 
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To this we may add the advantage of the 
greater ease in procuring such an edition, and 
the small cost when compared with the Ger- 
man editions except the Auswahl from Hart- 
mann, Wolfram and Gottfried, edited by K. 
Marold for the Sammlung Godschen (No. 22), 
which contains a sufficient vocabulary, but is 
intended for use in the Gymnasia, and is al- 
most too:sparsely annotated for the purposes 
of foreign students. Possibly Dr. Robertson 
has been a trifle too liberal in this matter of 
annotation, and yet, by this very means, the 
volume is rendered more intelligible to the 
general reader, who can now estimate at its 
true worth this bright particular jewel in the 
shining coronet of that period of German 
literature. 

The Introduction gives, in pleasing form, 
information concerning the literary tendencies 
of Hartmann’s time, emphasising the influence 
of the crusades: as much as we know of Hart- 
mann’s life, with a just critical estimate of his 
works; an account of the MSS. (a facsimile of 
the Heidelberg MS. B forms the frontispiece 
of the book), and a bibliography, which does 
not include the above-mentioned Auswahl by 
Marold,although this appeared in 1892. Owing, 
perhaps, to a general feeling of reverence for 
the poet who did so much towards furthering 
a love for German literature, and perhaps also 
because of the intrinsic beauty of the poem it- 
self, few Americans will be likely to agree 
with Dr. Robertson’s remarks concerning Long- 
fellow’s Golden Legend. Besides, it remains 
to be proved that Longfellow intended the 
Golden Legend as an ‘adaptation of Hart- 
mann’s poem,” or wished his ‘‘sentimental- 
ity’’ to be in any sense ‘‘a substitute for the 
simplicity and directness of the original.’ 
To a poet who so excelled in translation, it 
would have been an easy task to furnish an 
English version of the original. We ought to 
regard Der arme Heinrich as the inspiration, 
rather than the original, of the Golden Legend, 
especially since Longfellow undoubtedly had 
other, additional sources for that poem. 

The text of this edition is based upon Paul’s, 
but certain preferred readings from Haupt are 
tabulated in a foot-note to the Introduction. 
The vocabulary is the most valuable portion of 
this convenient and useful edition. It contains 





references to each passage where the word 
occurs as well as the High German equiva- 
lents, nor are the definitions confined to the 
text glossarised. It represents a vast amount 
of pains and labor, such as can be fully appre- 
ciated only by those who have undertaken a 
similar task. The table of strong verbs will 
be found useful, and if the Notes or Introduc- 
tion could have been extended to include 
some remarks on the versification, it would be 
quite possible to read the poem, in this edition 
and with an occasional hint from the instruc- 
tor, without previous study of Middle High 
German grammar. Let us hope that the 
faithful, loving labor bestowed upon this edi- 
tion of Hartmann’s masterpiece may cause it 
to find favor, even though somewhat delayed, 
in the eyes of instructors on both sides of the 


Atlantic. 
GEORGE STUART COLLINS. 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ACHIM VON ARNIM’S'‘DER TOLLE 
INVALIDE,’ 


To THE EpitTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 

Sirs:—It is not, as a rule, worth while to 
make a note of the sources of works of 
modern authors. These have usually been 
reduced by changes and additions to the level 
of mere hints and suggestions possessing, in 
relation to the finished work, but slight signifi- 
cance or importance. In some cases, how- 
ever, the character of an author’s changes and 
additions may themselves be of interest, and 
help to exemplify his genius. This seems to 
be true of a well-known tale of Achim von 
Arnim, Der folle Invalide auf dem Fort 
Ratonneau, the source of which has been sug- 
gested by accident. 

In the Satires, Contes, et Chansonettes of M. 
Boucher de Perthes (Paris, 1833), in a note (1: 
267) to the poem entitled La Politique (1: 235), 
is the following passage : 

‘*A Rotoneau, petite ile vis-A-vis de Marseille, 
étaient deux vétérans qui gardaient le fort; 
l’un vint 4 mourir, |’autre se déclara roi de 


Vile. A l'aide d’un canon, il rangonnait les 
batiments ; il resta roi environ un mois, on fut 
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obligé d’envoyer contre lui une compagnie: il 
se défendit et capitula; on le mit a I’hdpital 
des fous.”’ 


Undoubtedly in this story, though presuma- 
bly not in Boucher’s note, von Arnim found 
the hint for his tale; the name “ Ratonneau,”? 
and the similarity of the chief incidents seems 
to make this clear. It seems worthy of note 
that von Arnim should have seized upon the 
theme of the old soldier detailed to his solitary 
billet in the fort near Marseilles, crazed and at 
war with the world, and cast away a motif 
which to the story-teller of to-day would have 
seemed in some appropriate development suf- 
ficient in itself (compare Kipling’s The Dis- 
turber of Traffic), and indeed full of ‘‘psy- 
chologic’’ interest, and not without its pictur- 
esque and even dramatic possibilities. But 
von Arnim preferred to weave his own ro- 
mance of the old soldier’s wound, the black 
phantasms of diabolic possession which op- 
pressed him, the final paroxysms of his mad- 
ness with the fantastic and somewhat theatrical 
details of the black flag and the fire-works, 
and the wife’s devotion and heroism, which 
bring the story to its happy conclusion. 


CLARENCE GRIFFIN CHILD. 
Oniversity of Pennsylvania. 


BOYNTON’'S Selections from Carlyle. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTrEs, 


Sirs :—I have recently examined the Se/ec- 
tions from Carlyle, edited by Mr. H. W. 
Boynton, and published by Messrs. Allyn and 
Bacon, 1896. The Se/ections include the es- 
say on Boswell’s Life of Johnson, previously 
edited by myself with annotations, and pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., (January) 1895. 
Although Mr. Boynton does not acknowledge 
acquaintance with, or indebtedness to, my edi- 
tion, I notice with satisfaction that in most of 
his notes to the Johnson he has been led to 
make the same comments that I made, fre- 
quently in the same words. 

There are, indeed, cases in which a fuller 
coincidence would have been more fortunate, 
as on page 267 of his edition, where he ex- 
plains that ‘‘Otway was an Elizabethan play- 
wright,’’ etc., where I had given the dates of 
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Otway’s birth and death (1651-85). On the 
other hand Mr. Boynton would have escaped 
making the statement (page 272) that one of 
Carlyle’s phrases is adopted from ‘‘ the little- 
read Memoirs of Johnson by Cumberland,”’ 
had he been able to consult the second edition 
of my book (April, 1896), in which—in place of 
this imaginary work—the title of Cumber- 
land's autobiography is correctly given, Dr. G. 
Birkbeck Hill having in the meantime kindly 
informed me of my mistake. 
WILLIAM STRUNK, JR. 

Cornell University. 





Tempo AND Shrend AMONG GLASS- 
WORKERS. 


To THE EpitTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTES. 


Sirs :—It is a familiar fact that a number of 
words used among glass-workers were derived 
originally from foreign workmen. ‘ Punty’’ 
(that is ‘‘ pontil’’), the name of the iron upon 
which the masses of glass and glass articles 
are carried during process of manufacture, is 
an example of this, and ‘‘ marver,’’ denoting 
the iron slab upon which the glass is rolled, so 
called as having been made originally of mar- 
ble, is another. Perhaps in ‘‘ tube-alley ’’ the 
same influence may be seen. The word de- 
notes the long, narrow room in which the 
glass is drawn out into rods and tubing. One 
might have expected it to have been called a 
**tube-walk.”’ 

These words are of course French. During 
a recent visit to Millville, New Jersey, I was in- 
terested to learn that the word ‘‘tempo”’ is in 
familiar use among the glass-workers there in 
the sense of a ‘‘noon-hour,”’ or ‘‘ nooning.”’ 
It has even passed into the general sense of a 
‘period of rest.”” My informant told me, for 
example, that a day or two before he heard a 
workman say, ‘‘ The wind blew so hard com- 
ing up the hill,I had to stop and take a tempo.”’ 
The part which Italy has played in the devel- 
opment of glass-manufacture is well known. 
In this word, we would seem to have a bit of 
evidence of the Italian workmen, who in times 
past carried their art from Venice and Murano 
into foreign lands. 
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Another word, of native origin, is perhaps 
worth recording—the verb, to ‘“ shrend.’’ 
Glass which breaks into shivers through not 
being tempered, or not tempered properly, is 
said to ‘‘shrend.’’ This is apparently the 
dialectic ‘‘ shend,”’ affected by such words as 
‘*break”’ or ‘“‘crack,’’ or more probably by 
“‘shrink.”’ I owe this conjectural explanation 
to Dr. Charles P. G. Scott. 

CLARENCE GRIFFIN CHILD. 


University of Pennsylvania. 





ASCOTTISH WYCLIFITE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


To tHE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. Notes. 

Sirs :—The report of an interesting discov- 
ery reaches us from Scotland. A MS. of the 
New Testament, in the Scottish dialect, in the 
- possession of Lord Amherst of Hackney, on 
examination proves to be a Scottish recension 
of Wyclif’s version. It contains, beside the 
text of the New Testament, an Introduction 
to each book, and a long Prologue to the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, as well as forty Lessons 
from the Old Testament. Comparison of the 
water-mark of the paper with that of other 
Scottish documents of the sixteenth century, 
indicates about 1521-1534 as the probable date 
of the transcription: the date of the version 
itself is at present undetermined. It will be 
published by the Scottish Text Society, who 
have entrusted the editing to the very compe- 
tent hands of their Secretary, the Rev. Walter 
Gregor, LL. D.* 

What makes this discovery of especial value 
is the facts that hitherto no Wyclifite versions 
of the Testament in Scottish has been known 
to exist, and it has been supposed that his doc- 
trines took no root in Scotland. The curious 
and somewhat mysterious episode of the Lol- 


* Since writing this, we have received news of Dr. 
Gregor’s death. Zd. 


lards of Kyle in 1494 (mentioned by Knox), 
has generally been taken to be a merely tran- 
sient phenomenon. The existence of this MS. 
would seem to indicate the existence of a con- 
siderable body of followers of Wyclif—most 
probably in the west; and the universal con- 
formity of the Scotch to the-doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, until the period just before 
the Reformation, a fact which, considering 
the rational and disputatious character of the 
people, has seemed so singular, may not have 
been so universal, after all. 

The second point of interest is the fact that 
this is an older version than Tyndale’s, which 
has hitherto been considered the first English 
Testament introduced into Scotland. Tyn- 
dale’s version was printed in England in 1537, 
and must have been the Testament referred to 
by Lyndsay in his Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis 
(1540), as the Genevan version was not made 
until 1557. 

Ws. Hanp Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 








BRIEF MENTION. 


An English translation (which will also re- 
present a revised edition) of Professor Sophus 
Bugge’s important work on Zhe Home of the 
Eddic Poems, with special reference to the 
Helgi-lays, is now in preparation, under the 
personal supervision of the author, by Dr. 
William Henry Schofield, Travelling Fellow 
of Harvard University, who is now resident at 
Christiania. This translation will be the only 
one published by the permission of the author 
and will be welcome to readers whom the 
book will interest, but to whom Norwegian is 
not easy reading. The work will be published 
in the course of a few months by the fitm of 
David Nutt & Co., London. 
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